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The ethical movement is a distinctly religious movement. 
Its aim is to fill the void left in many lives by the decadence 
of theology. It seeks to satisfy the religious needs of those 
who have parted company with the traditions of the past, 
and who feel at the same time that they cannot do without 
the inspiration, the support, and the comfort of a religion; 
who are teachable pupils of science, and accept in a thankful 
spirit all the truths which it may bring to light, and who 
yet feel that science can never take the place of religion. 
Speaking for my companions in the Ethical Movement, I 
would say that three attitudes with respect to religion 
seem to us possible at the present day. The first is the 


*An address delivered in Queen’s Hall, Montreal, Sunday, Aug. 31, 1884, by 
Felix Adler, Ph.D. 
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attitude of the so-called conservative class; that is, of those 
who are satisfied with some one of the dogmatic systems of 
theology. With this class, we are not concerned. If they 
are sincere in their convictions, if the formulas of their faith 
give them a real support in life’s troubles, it is well for 
them. We do not quarrel with them, we do not assail 
them. We are on a totally different road from theirs. We 
salute them as we pass them by. We have problems of our 
own to work out, and cannot tarry to spend our time in 
useless argument and discussion. 

Nor are we any more concerned with the second possible 
attitude,—the attitude of those who deny religion alto- 
gether, who assert that the thing religion is become obso- 
lete, that the thoughts and sentiments classed under this 
head should be suffered to die out; who say that religion 
was a useful go-cart to support the steps of infant mankind, 
but that its service is ended now that men have learned 
to walk erect. From our point of view, we can only say: 
Those who think religion can ever be eradicated from 
human nature do not understand human nature, nor yet 
do they understand the nature of religion any better. They 
probably identify religion as such with such imperfect forms 
of it as have thus far appeared in human history; and, be- 
cause these fail to meet their approbation, they throw relig- 
ion overboard altogether. The office of religion is to con- 
nect the life of man, the individual, with the All-life. To 
my mind, the time will never come when the need of such 
a connection will cease to be felt. 

It is in the third attitude, however, and the class that 
maintains it, that we are chiefly interested,—a class that 
includes some of the most eminent scientists of our day. 
These men are fully aware that the domain of science has 
its limits, that the realm of possible knowledge is bounded 
by a vast outer circle of the unknowable; and they point 
to this vacant space as the proper sphere of religion. The 
function of religion, as they believe, is merely to satisfy 
the emotions. Let, then, the imagination, they say, roam 
freely over the infinite abyss. Let it build its airy bridges 
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over the bottomless gulf. Let it construct whatever concep- 
tions it pleases: we, as scientists, are not called upon to 
interfere, so long as it does not attempt to encroach upon 
our proper sphere. On the contrary, we shall even applaud 
its poetic images, if they serve to soothe and quiet the rest- 
lessness of the human heart. But with this attempt to 
refer religion merely to the sphere of the emotions we can- 
not content ourselves. It is precisely in this respect that 
religion differs from poetry. A poetic conception satisfies 
us, if, considered as a mere mental product, it displays 
a pleasing balance and harmony of its parts. We do not 
require of the visions that throng the poet’s brain, or of 
the ideal forms which visit the artist’s solitude, that there 
shall be any reality corresponding to them. The Madonnas 
of Raphael, the Moses of Michel Angelo, the heroes of the 
Iliad, are not therefore the less interesting, beautiful, or 
grand because no such personages ever existed in flesh and 
blood. But the question of reality is the burning question 
that vexes the religious heart. It does not avail to prove 
that the conception of a God, considered as a mere concep- 
tion, is grand, beautiful, and harmonious. The question 
that we all seek to answer when scepticism first assaults 
our minds, the question whose urgency has thrown many 
of us into an agony of inward suspense and has provoked 
the fiercest struggles, is the question, “Is there a reality 
corresponding to this conception of God, does such a being 
as God in very truth exist?” The well-meant proposal of 
the scientists, therefore, to effect a compromise between 
science and religion — to wit, that science shall confine itself 
within the sphere of reality, and religion within the sphere 
of poetry — will notanswer. We might say to these friendly 
counsellors: You bid us freely dream whatsoever dreams 
will satisfy our emotional needs; but these dreams would 
have a subjective validity only. The coarser natures would 
have coarse religious dreams,— dreams of idolatry, of human 
sacrifice, and the like: the more refined natures would 
have finer dreams,— theistic, pantheistic, dualistic. But 
the dreams of the most highly cultivated races and persons 
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would still, from this point of view, be mere dreams, would 
possess no objective validity whatsoever. And they miss 
the central fact about religion who do not perceive that its 
power over the human soul depends upon the reality which 
it ascribes to its conceptions. 

Right here, in combating the views of this third class, we 
find the opportunity to make clear our own, by way of con- 
trast. And may I now be pardoned if I attempt an excur- 
sion into the region of philosophical speculation, and enter 
on what may seem to you an abstruse metaphysical inquiry. 
Such metaphysical inquiries are unavoidable, because they 
bear directly on the absorbing question which we have set 
out to discuss. 

Let it be well remembered, then, that we accept in the 
most thorough-going manner the claims which are put forth 
on behalf of modern science. The whole field of possible 
knowledge lies within the territory of science. Even those 
portions of this territory which it has not yet brought under 
cultivation are pre-empted in its interest, and it has an 
indisputable title to take possession whenever it can. Such 
a thing as knowledge outside the limits of empirical science 
is impossible. We are no theosophists, we do not claim to 
possess any intellectual intuitions. We do not attempt, as 
the mystics do, to leap from the wltima thule of experience 
to knowledge of an infinite beyond; nor do we boast of 
access to ultimate certainties from which the vulgar herd 
are shut out. But, if the whole of possible knowledge is 
included within the boundaries of science, the whole of 
possible reality is not included within those boundaries. 
The very fact that there are confessedly limits which science 
will never be able to transcend, that our intellect is discur- 
sive and cannot therefore grasp totality, that we cannot 
attempt to conceive of time and space as infinite without 
self-contradiction, shows that our interpretation of existence 
is only one among other possible interpretations, that our 
notions of reality are not co-extensive with reality per se. 
We are then constrained to form the idea of a reality 
beyond that which we know or of which we can ever have 
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knowledge, and perhaps this idea of an ulterior reality, out- 
side of space and time, is all that we shall need to satisfy 
the religious consciousness. It is important here to draw 
a clear distinction between what is thinkable and what is 
conceivable. That other reality outside the world of space 
and time is, as we have just seen, not only thinkable, but 
we cannot help thinking it: it is one of those thought-neces- 
sities which are imposed upon us by the very constitution of 
our intellects. There are such thought-necessities, of which 
we seek in vain to rid ourselves. But the fatal mistake 
which is commonly made, the mistake which tends to the 
confusion of science and the lowering of religion as well, 
lies in the attempt to form a conception of that which is 
merely a thinkable idea, to transfer into a picture what is a 
thought-necessity, to represent as if it were in time and 
space that which is confessedly outside of time and space. 
The idea of that other reality is wholly inconceivable. It 
is beyond the sphere of cognition. We can form no mental 
representation of what it may be like. It is purely an idea 
of the reason, and the mode of. existence for which that 
idea stands is forever beyond our ken. Yet as an idea it 
possesses an incomparable value. 

The question may now arise in the minds of my hearers 
whether this last assertion can be made good, whether the 
idea of a reality which is itself inconceivable and outside 
the sphere of possible cognition is more than an idle spec- 
ulation, whether such an idea can be of any service to us 
who are restricted to the data of the senses for the exten- 
sion of our knowledge. And, in case it renders any service 
at all, it will be necessary to inquire what the peculiar 
nature of that service may be. It becomes my business, 
therefore, to show that the idea of an ulterior reality does 
play a part, and a most vital part, in the domain of scien- 
tific research itself. What is the chief characteristic by 
which modern science, fruitful of discoveries, bold in unrav- 
elling the secrets of nature, and prophetic of still richer 
resv'ts to come, is distinguished from the barren scholasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages? The distinction is indicated in 
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the greater prominence given to the inductive method of 
investigation. The employment of induction as a method 
of research, we are commonly told, has produced all that 
harvest of achievement which is the boast of the last few 
centuries. We shall not attempt to qualify this assertion, 
but shall accept it as the somewhat rough statement of an 
undoubted truth. Now, the whole process of inductive 
reasoning depends for its validity upon a certain primary 
assumption. Grant that, and whatever follows from it is 
true: deny it, and all the results of induction hang in air. 
This assumption has been defined as the axiom of the uni- 
formity of nature. But whence is this axiom obtained? 
Has any one searched out the heart of nature, and brought 
back from its inmost recesses the tidings that the law of uni- 
versal causation, of unbroken uniformity, is impressed upon 
the total order of things? Or does our brief experience of 
those uniformities which nature indeed exhibits warrant us 
in predicating complete uniformity of her processes? The 
point I have in mind is the following: On the one hand, we 
all speak with confidence of the inexorable laws of nature; 
we are entirely sure that, certain conditions being given as 
cause, certain other conditions will follow as effect, and, 
though millions of years should elapse before the same con- 
ditions reappear, they will none the less be followed by the 
same effect. This much we can predict. On the other 
hand, we hold these same inexorable laws open to constant 
revision: we can never be certain that we have observed all 
the conditions which enter as causes into the production of 
given effects, for no “ finite experience of duration can make 
us acquainted with all the infinite forces that play in the 
universe.” How, then, can we harmonize these two seem- 
ingly contradictory facts: that, on the one hand, we ascribe 
a character of necessity to the partial uniformities which we 
see in nature, while, on the other hand, we are well aware 
that the grandest of our “laws” may have to be abandoned 
or modified. It is so far as these partial uniformities stand 
for an ultimate uniformity that we regard them as inexora- 
ble. It is precisely the idea of unity or totality applied to 
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the category of causation, the idea of a universal causation, 
and the consequent assumption that no effect whatsoever is 
uncaused, that warrants us in speaking of the laws of nature 
as necessary. We ascribe the character of necessity to the 
principle of causality that is in them, which they represent. 
We can never be sure that we have found all the causes of 
any given effect; but in so far asa law does cover all the 
facts at present within our field of vision, in so far and for 
us it is inexorable. After a time, new phenomena may 
dawn upon us, and the law may then be modified, without 
the binding force of natural law being in the least impugned 
thereby. Thus, we can understand that double attitude of 
the haman intellect which regards every single law of nature 
as subject to revision, and yet invests it with the attribute 
of inexorable necessity. It is the universal causality that is 
necessary, of which all the partial causalities which we see 
in nature are manifestations. It is the universal law that is 
inexorable, of which all the so-called laws of nature are 
adumbrations. So far, then, is it from being true that the 
assumption of an ultimate uniformity is derived by a process 
of abstraction from those partial uniformities which we per- 
ceive that, on the contrary, these partial uniformities them- 
selves depend for their lawful character upon the assumption 
of an ultimate uniformity of which they are the provisional 
and tentative expression. But this universal causality it- 
self, this universal law, what human mind can conceive it? 
Mark well, a universal causality! How can we form any 
notion of it, or of that mode of existence in which it may 
inhere? Where, within the boundaries of experience, can 
we find such a causality? Such a causality is utterly incon- 
ceivable, and yet the idea of it is the fundamental assump- 
tion in which the whole inductive process of reasoning is 
anchored. Without it there are no necessary laws of nature ; 
without it, these so-called laws are mere bundles of proba- 
bilities, and the tree of science is cut down at the roots. 
And yet this fundamental assumption is not a truth which, 
by some mystical process, we ferret out from the arcana of 
nature: it is a mere idea of the reason,—an idea which we 
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do not learn from nature, but which we impose upon nature, 
in the light of which we are constrained, by the very consti- 
tution of our intellects, to interpret the phenomena of 
nature ; an idea, however, which approves its value, because 
it is the means of systematizing and unifying our knowledge 
within the field of experience itself. All the uniformities 
of nature are based upon the idea of an ultimate unity ; 
that is to say, upon the idea of an utterly inconceivable 
reality. 

And now it is this same idea of an ultimate unity that re- 
veals itself as the primary principle of ethics, and explains 
at once the absolute authority implied in the moral obliga- 
tion, and the relativity of the specific moral commandments. 
We do not believe in any innate moral ideas, in any unim- 
peachable moral sense, in any code of ethics somehow 
divinely revealed or implanted in the human breast. It is the 
principle of unity applied to human relations out of which 
all the specific moral commands have grown; and this prin- 
ciple, variously understood according to such light as men 
had, has given rise to diversity in the moral theory and 
practice of nations and races, and will beget, let us hope, 
still greater and happier diversity as the course of evolution 
shall proceed. The principle of unity applied to conduct 
is only another name for what we call the good. All those 
actions are good which spring from the idea of a unity of 
relations subsisting between ourselves and our fellow-men. 
Our so-called duties in the family arise, when we regard all 
the members of the family as a larger whole, and when we, 
completely identifying ourselves with this larger existence, 
seek to promote its collective interests in preference to our 
own as parts. The duties of the citizen toward the State 
follow, when we regard the State as a larger existence 
embracing many parts, and endeavor with patriotic earnest- 
ness to further the interest of that whole in preference to 
that of any of its parts. Even the strictly personal duties 
are seen to follow, when we consider ourselves as members 
of an ideal whole, the ideal humanity, whose ends we are to 
adopt as our own ends, for whose sake all self-restraint is 
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to be imposed, and to whose service all our talents and gifts 
are to be dedicated. That the interests of the whole shall 
be paramount over the interests of any part,—in this prac- 
tical dictum, the various systems of ethics will be found to 
concur with almost complete unanimity. But what else does 
this mean than that we are bound to promote unity of relation 
between ourselves and our fellow rational beings? and how 
else shall this preference for the whole rather than for any 
part be explained, if it be not the idea of unity, an idea im- 
plied in the very constitution of the human reason itself, 
in which is the source of this sublime constraint? That 
the whole human race shall be as one family, that all shall 
speak one language of love, that there shall be one justice 
for all, one and the same opportunity afforded all to unfold 
the germs of the rational nature that may be latent in them, 
— in these and similar variations on the theme of unity, the 
moral consciousness of mankind has embodied its ideals 
from time immemorial. When, therefore, we unify the phe- 
nomena of nature, we are scientific: when we unify our 
relations to our fellow-men, we aré moral. In both cases, 
the lesser unities we may establish are dependent for their 
validity upon the idea of an ultimate, a supreme unity, 
which lurks behind them, and which is their all-embracing 
source and sanction. Unity and multiplicity.—these are 
the two poles between which the human mind moves. To 
establish unity in multiplicity, to raise multiplicity to the 
height of unity,—this is the task of the scientist in the 
realm of nature, of the moral man in the realm of conduct.* 

And, after all that has been said, need I add that there is 
an intimate relation between the idea of unity and religion? 
nay, that that idea is the root from which the greatest re- 
ligions have sprung? We are bound to consider two sides 
of religion, the intellectual and the practical. The esthetic, 
too, is important; but it receives its cue and inspiration from 
the others, and we can therefore afford to omit it here. 
The intellectual service which religion is required to render 


*A more detailed deduction of the system of duties from the principle of | unity 
will be attempted on another occasion. The purpose of the above sketch is to indi- 
cate how the regulative idea of science becomes the imperative of ethics. 
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is to supply a keystone to the arch of existence, to prolong 
the short and divergent lines of experience so that they 
shall meet in a single ideal point. All knowledge is piece- 
work, all science is fragmentary,—a few shreds gathered 
from a great pattern, a few building-stones toward a great 
edifice. But the mind of man aspires to know the whole 
pattern, to gain insight into the plan of the whole great edi- 
fice; that is, to know the world as a unity. The theologi- 
cal conception of God in the popular religions was designed 
to meet this demand. God is described as the creator of 
nature and the creator of man, as the first cause in whom all 
causality originates,—in the terminology of an ancient 
school, as “the place of the world,” the one final existence 
on which all other existence rests. We have been taught 
by recent advances in thought that the demand for knowl- 
edge of the ultimate things is not to be gratified. We are 
emphatically warned that, in respect to the final questions 
of being, we must practise resignation. It is simply impos- 
sible to know the whole pattern, the whole plan of the 
edifice, to find the real keystone that shall close the arch of 
existence. But, nevertheless, the idea of such a pattern, of 
such a plan, of such a keystone, the idea of such a unity 
remains; nor can we, by any species of sophistry or rebel- 
lious protest of the understanding, rid ourselves of this idea. 
With this idea of unity, therefore, we satisfy the intellectual 
demand of religion, so far as it can be satisfied. 

But there is also a practical side to religion; and this is, 
in many respects, the more important. This practical side 
has an obvious and tangible influence on man’s weal or woe ; 
and, on its account, all those philosophical considerations of 
which the popular heart would otherwise take no heed ac- 
quire a profound and almost pathetic interest. The function 
of religion is pre-eminently to be a Paraclete, a comforter. 
If men were uniformly happy, it is safe to say the need of 
a religion would not be so generally felt as it is. But the 
life of man is full of trouble and hardship from his youth 
upward. There is chronic sickness in the world; there is 
death in the world, and heart-rending grief,—the loss of 
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friends, the loss of children, the loss of husband or wife, the 
loss of those whose life is dearer to us than our own, and for 
whose sake we would willingly have yielded up our own. 
There is oppression in the world. Wrong triumphs over 
right; the base, the unscrupulous, trample on the innocent 
and the good. There is unmerited poverty in the world, 
and no outlook for a permanent righting of conditions, per- 
haps, for centuries to come. There is insanity in the world! 
These are the facts which confront religion, to which relig- 
ion, or whatever celestial vision of it we may carry in our 
hearts, is required to give an answer. How weak, how un- 
availing, are the answers ordinarily attempted by optimists 
or pessimists,— they who seek to prove from experience 
that the world is either good or bad! The optimist sees 
only the bright side of things, and ignores the other. He 
sees what he wants to see: he dilates on the beauty of 
nature, the smiles of children, the joys of love. To him, all 
evil is but a form of good. The pessimist, on the other 
hand (and the pessimistic tendency is gaining ground rap- 
idly in the modern age), like a bird of night, broods over 
the glooms and solitudes of existence. He sees only what 
is dark. To him, all good is only evil in a lesser degree, 
and the sole true good is to quench the germ of will that 
leads us to cling to existence atall. It is largely a matter 
of temperament and accident to which of these two classes 
the average man belongs. Persons of sanguine temper and 
of fortunate experience are apt to be optimistical: persons 
whose disposition is soured, or with whom the world has 
dealt harshly, are apt to take the pessimist view. It de- 
pends upon the color of the glasses through which men 
survey the world, whether they shall adopt the one or the 
other of these philosophies. But, in reality, these so-called 
optimistic or pessimistic philosophies are not philosophical 
at all. The facts of experience are far, far too scanty to 
permit us to generalize concerning the world at large, to 
say that the world as such is either good or bad. The geo- 
logical ages are as nothing in the infinity of time, the few 
thousand years of human history upon which we pretend to 
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base our induction are as the passing of the breeze. Our 
own short lifetime is still less worthy of consideration in 
an argument which pretends to embrace the totality of 
existence. We must then leave the field of experience 
altogether, if we wish to secure a moral optimism, to found 
our faith in the ultimate triumph of the good. We must 
flee from this sphere of phenomenal reality to a different 
order of reality altogether. And we have, at least, the idea 
of such a reality, the idea of unity; nor is it in our option 
to accept or reject this idea. Its acceptance is a thought- 
necessity. We are constrained so to regard the phe- 
nomena of nature as if there were in them an underlying 
unity; we are constrained so to direct our wills as if the 
principle of unity were to be realized through our acts. 
The principle of unity, then, the guiding principle of 
science and of morality, imperatively prescribes our prac- 
tical philosophy. We are constrained to interpret the 
universe in terms of goodness. We are constrained to 
regard it as if it were dedicated to a good purpose, in order 
that we, by our exertions, may contribute to make it good. 

The species of comfort, then, which we have to offer to 
the suffering consists in a call to action, a summons to rise 
above the stand-point of pleasure and pain, and to take a 
totally different point of view. We do not point to another 
order of existence, in which the individual shall be indemni- 
fied for the pleasures which he has failed of here by other 
and more enduring pleasures. We cannot guarantee any 
compensation of this sort, though of course we can know 
nothing to the contrary. We simply call upon the individ- 
ual to cease to think of his individual lot, as if that were of 
the greatest importance ; to identify himself in thought with 
the universal existence, to accept the public ends upon his 
will, and to look upon the good of the whole as his good. 
They who thus lose themselves shall surely find what is bet- 
ter than their former selves. That it is possible thus to sink 
self in the unselfish, to sink the personal in the impersonal, 
—of that, the history of many patient, humble, unpreten- 
tious lives is the convincing proof. 
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We have now arrived at a point where we shall be able to 
definitely mark off our own position from that of the theo- 
logian, and to indicate the positive results to which it leads. 
First and foremost, then, for us the idea of an ultimate unity 
does not crystallize into a person. The reality that corre- 
sponds to the idea is utterly unknowable. The veil that 
covers the origin of things cannot be lifted. In all ques- 
tions that relate to the beginning of things, we are to prac- 
tise resignation. The theologian, tov, says that God js un- 
searchable; but he first endows his God with certain attri- 
butes, and then shuts off inquiry by declaring that the human 
mind is incapable of comprehending these attributes. How, 
then, did he gain the knowledge of such attributes, to start 
with? We, on the other hand, claim to have no knowledge 
whatever of the ultimate reality. We possess only the idea 
of such a reality, concerning which we are well aware that it 
is utterly inconceivable. But this mere idea, though void 
of content when taken by itself, is not therefore valueless 
or meaningless. It is, as we have seen, the spur of science 
and the goad to moral reform. It teaches us to connect 
the series of causes and effects which science presents to us 
in wider and ever wider unities, and leads us to the discov- 
ery of nature’s laws. It teaches us to embrace our fellow- 
men in wider and ever wider fellowship, and leads us to 
moralize human society. Is this thought of an ulterior real- 
ity a mere idle speculation? So far is this from being true 
that, on the contrary, all that is great, exalted, and inspiring 
in our lives is but another name for the idea of unity. 
Truth is a name for unity as it appears to the contemplative 
mind. Goodness is a name for unity as it appears in the 
active will. Beauty itself is the apparition of unity to the 
senses. Love is an echo of the principle of unity in the emo- 
tions,—the feeling of our union with our fellow-men. In all 
that is grand, in all that is holy, in all that is sublime within 
human experience, we see the tokens of that other reality, that 
stranger from another world, which constrains us though we 
know it not, which guides us though we see it not, that 
hand which moves us from behind though we know not 
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whence its leadings come; and we may therefore justly infer 
that the ulterior reality, which manifests itself by these 
tokens of the true, the beautiful, and the good, would, 
could it be known, so far surpass our human notions of 
truth and beauty and goodness as the idea is higher than 
the conception, as the infinite transcends the finite. It 
follows from this position that all those forms of religion 
which are based on the conception of a personality of deity 
as placed over against our own must, so far as we are con- 
cerned, be cancelled. We cannot address a deity in terms 
of adoration; we cannot pray in public or in private; we 
cannot go through forms or ceremonies which are intended 
to please, placate, or petition a divine sovereign. To us, 
it seems that, with the thought of the infinite in cur breasts, 
silence is best; that every attempt to define in forms of lan- 
guage that which defies definition is a limitation, and therefore 
a degradation. To us, it appears that the frequency with 
which the most sacred subjects are mentioned in the 
churches, the familiar addresses as of “thou and thou,” are 
calculated to impair the religious feelings more than to 
elevate them, to breed disrespect for the loftiest themes 
rather than to encourage the true attitude of reverence and 
humility. To us, it seems that, when a man prepares to 
enter the sanctuary of religion, he should first cleanse him- 
self inwardly, as the Israelites were commanded to keep 
clean for three days before they were allowed to witness 
the revelation on Mount Sinai. To us, it seems that the 
old Greek was right when he said that, “if horses and oxen 
could draw the shapes of their gods, they would draw them 
as horses and oxen”; but, as we are neither horses nor oxen, 
we should cease at last to attempt to drag down the infinite 
to the level of our own poor, passionate, pitiful selves. 

This, then, is the first change of attitude implied in our 
view of religion. And the second change is even more 
important than the first. If it be true that all our moral 
efforts spring from the principle of unity, if our attempts to 
perfect ourselves and human society are but attempts to 
impress the pattern of the infinite upon finite conditions, if 
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the force whereby we make these efforts is itself an influx 
from the region of the infinite, if the effect of the unappar- 
ent can thus become apparent in our lives, then we are not 
left without the means of establishing a communion be- 
tween ourselves and the unknown infinite. Communion 
with God is that which all religions seek to effect,— com- 
munion between man, the conditioned, and God, the uncon- 
ditioned ; between man, the limited, and God, the illimitable ; 
between man, the bound, and God, the free. “Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” sings the most popular of all the religious hymns 
of the day. Well, nearer to God, nearer to that reality for 
which the name of God has stood, we can come in proportion 
as we carry out in practice that idea which is the sole rev- 
elation of the divine that has been vouchsafed to us, in pro- 
portion as we more and more fully apply the principle of 
unity to the affairs of men. 

The great practical result, therefore, of this altered basis 
in religion is that the whole emphasis of religious teaching 
is laid upon the moral life. Even if a God spoke to you 
from heaven, you could not comprehend him, unless you 
were yourself Godlike. Godlike you can only become 
through the increase of your virtue. Morality, therefore, 
is put into the foreground; and religion is left to follow 
from it. Morality may be defined as obedience to the prin- 
ciple of unity; religion, as that sense of union which comes 
after obedience. The deeper and richer our moral expe- 
rience, the fuller and grander will be the swell of our re- 
ligious sentiments; the more finely and firmly we have knit 
the ties of unity between ourselves and others, the loftier 
and holier will be our sense of union with that universal 
life to whose influence we have opened the channels of our 
being. 

I trust I may not seem to you like a propagandist anx- 
ious to intrude his views on others. I am laboring only to 
define my own; and whatever passing reflections I may have 
made on the opinions of others are but designed by way 
of contrast, to bring these, my own, into bolder relief. May 
I then be permitted, in order to define my position still 
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more clearly, to make use of an analogy, and to say that our 
religion differs from the older religions as republicanism 
differs from monarchy? For us, the moral state, like the 
political state, no longer culminates in the person of a sov- 
ereign, the moral law does not express the will of that 
sovereign, and religion does not consist in loyalty to that 
sovereign. The moral law originates in the reason of those 
who are subject to it, and only because it is the utterance 
of their own reason are they bound to obey it. And the 
idea of a completed morality does not present itself to us 
under the figure of a kingdom of God, but as a common- 
wealth of the just, as a republic of rational beings united 
in perfect knowledge, perfect righteousness, and perfect 
love,—an ideal community which will never be fully estab- 
lished in the world of space and time, whose radiant image 
covers the gap of the unknowable. 

And there are two other practical results of this attempt 
to base religion upon an idea that remain to be signalized, 
and that will fully reveal the motives which govern the 
Ethical Movement and have led to the formation of societies 
for ethical culture. The first of these results is that we 
must attempt to enlarge our code of ethics, to formulate, as 
it were, a new and more comprehensive code. It is com- 
monly taken for granted that the contents of the moral law 
are unalterably given, that all men know what the law of 
goodness requires of them, only that they fail in living up 
to their convictions. The decalogue and the Sermon on the 
Mount are cited as sufficient statements of ethical law. 
And, when every other argument is exhausted, the last ar- 
gument advanced for the maintenance of the Christian sys- 
tem is the supposed completeness of its ethical rules. But 
nothing can be further from the truth. The principle of 
morality is an absolute principle, it is the principle of unity 
which is founded in the human reszson; but the applications 
of that principle have changed in the past, and must stil! 
constantly change in the future to meet the altered require- 
ments of advancing civilization. Progress is demanded in 
our statements of moral truth as well as in every other 
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direction, and we at the present day are especially called 
upon to aid in this work of progress. The questions of 
poverty, of the elevation of labor, of the relations of the 
sexes, the question of a stricter intellectual honesty which 
the advancement of science and the decline of theology 
has brought into prominence, present new moral problems 
not known to our fathers,— problems that urgently press for 
solution. We need, therefore, to seek new moral insight, 
to establish deeper unities between ourselves and our 
fellow-men, to formulate new duties, to advance finer 
scruples. And an ethical society is primarily a society of 
men and women associated together for the study of the 
problems of a higher life, for the discovery of those new 
points of duty by which the received code of ethics needs 
to be supplemented and enlarged. 

Secondly, the higher practice must, in time, be made to 
conform to the higher theory. The form of association in 
any religion is determined by the religious ideal. The 
Christian Church is an attempt to reproduce on earth a 
divine original; namely, the “ecclesia triumphans,” or the 
Church of Christ in heaven. Our form of religious asso- 
ciation is likewise prescribed for us by our ideal. Our ideal 
is that of a community of rational beings united in perfect 
knowledge, righteousness, and love. Our form of associa- 
tion must be the attempted copy of such a community. 
The ethical maxim, to live for the whole rather than 
merely for one’s own self, is almost a commonplace, though 
the source of its authority is not known, and its deeper 
meaning is not understood. All good men, however, do 
set out in life with this purpose fully in view. But the 
world around us is governed by other maxims, by base 
egotistical maxims. The tone of public morality is low; 
we are constrained, in dealing with foxes and wolves, to 
adapt ourselves to the ways of foxes and wolves. We do 
indeed seek to contribute to the general elevation, we do 
try to put alittle leaven into the sluggish mass, but the 
effect of our efforts is barely perceptible ; and the ideals of 
our youth are apt to grow pale and remote, as we grow 
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older in years and experience. A degraded public opinion 
tends to drag us down to its own level so long as we rely 
on our own unaided efforts and seek to hold our own as 
isolated individuals in the midst of the multitude. Is it 
not, then, possible to bring the like-minded together, to 
concentrate those efforts which are more or less dissipated 
because they are scattered, to unite in a distinct fellow- 
ship those whom Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “ the remnant 
of the righteous,” whom we would rather call the nucleus 
of the righteous community that is to be? Such a nucleus 
an ethical society is designed to become. It is designed to 
become a company of men and women who are bound to 
practise the higher law, dictates of which they study; who 
are not saints,— where should we find such? —but who 
desire to become more saintly in their lives; who stand by 
one another and encourage each other in maintaining the 
better standard of conduct; who regard virtue as the chief 
concern of human life; who, if it is not possible to gain 
wealth without soiling one’s fingers, will rather not gain 
wealth; who, if any department of business is found to be 
so corrupt that a man cannot be honest in it and thrive, will 
go out of that business; who will rather live on the land 
or earn their bread by manual labor than disgrace their 
better part; who will thus make their association a beacon 
light, as it were, in the general community, a castle of 
purity on the heights, a means of moral renovation for 
themselves, and an encouragement to the world at large in 
its slow and laborious progress toward the better time. 

This is the theory on which the Ethical Movement is 
based; and all of this theory it was necessary to give, if the 
practical movements that have followed from it were to ap- 
pear in their proper light. Of worthy charities, the number 
is great. Why should I trouble you with a detailed account 
of one or the other new instrumentality of charity which we 
believe we have succeeded in devising? I had imagined 
that it must chiefly be the direction from which this move- 
ment has come that would interest you, and this is indicated 
in the theory. I had imagined that in the present transi- 
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tional period, when religion is at such low ebb, when so 
many souls are tortured by doubt, when so many lives are 
made miserable by the lack of any support or hope in their 
trials and afflictions, when so many hearts are yearning for 
a new ideal and know not where to quench their burning 
thirst, it might interest you to learn in what direction a few 
of your fellow-men believe that they see light, what it is 
that makes life worth living for them, and what that pur- 
pose of existence may be which is to them a glory and an 
inspiration. 

It only remains, then, in accordance with the expressed 
wish of your committee, to enumerate the philanthropic 
undertakings which have emanated from the Ethical Society 
of New York. The task of social perfection is inextricably 
bound up with that of self-perfection, and both must re- 
ceive their proper consideration in an ethical movement. 
The problem of the elevation of the working classes led to 
a comprehensive scheme for educational reform. The bene- 
fits of this scheme are intended for the children of the rich 
as well as of the poor, but are designed to accrue primarily 
to the latter. The characteristic feature of this scheme 
consists in combining the elements of technical and art edu- 
cation, as means of culture, with the ordinary branches of 
a common-school course, and connecting them organically 
with the study of drawing, mathematics, and natural sci- 
ence. A school constructed upon this plan has been in 
operation during the past five years, and it now numbers 
more than three hundred pupils. The children are taken 
from the poorest quarters of the city. They receive warm 
luncheons at noon-time, and are supplied with clothing 
when necessary. Free kindergartens for little ones between 
the ages of three and six had previously ‘been founded in 
New York and other cities. Reflection upon the evils at- 
tending the bringing up of children in large orphanages, 
where they are reared en masse and left without that per- 
sonal kindness for which the young heart craves, led to 
what may be called the cottage plan of orphan homes. 
Groups of children, not exceeding eight or ten in each 
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group, are placed with worthy childless couples, whose 
affections, not being pre-engaged, may be expected to turn 
toward these wards. All groups remain under the direc- 
tion and supervision of a general management. Two such 
groups are now in existence, and the results have thus far 
been satisfactory. The study of the problem of poverty in 
its more general aspects has led to a movement for the 
reform of the tenement houses of our city, with the under- 
standing that the capitalists engaged in the movement shall 
limit theraselves to a return of three per cent. on their 
investment, and that the remainder of the earnings shall be 
applied as an insurance fund for the benefit of the tenants 
themselves, to enable them to pay rent in hard times, or, if 
a sufficient fund shall have accumulated in the mean time, to 
live rent-free in their old age. The same general question, 
considered in one of its most touching phases, has led to the 
inauguration of a system for nursing the sick poor in their 
homes. Trained nurses, graduated from the hospital schools, 
are employed in this work. It is their business to establish 
cleanliness in the sick chamber, to provide for proper ven- 
tilation, to supply bed linen and necessary articles of diet 
whenever the patient’s means are inadequate to do so, and 
to render such professional services as the physician in at- 
tendance may direct. This system of out-door nursing has 
been adopted by the New York Dispensary, and has recently 
been transplanted to the city of Chicago. Furthermore, to 
take the place of the ordinary Sunday-school, classes have 
been inaugurated for the moral instruction of the children 
of the members of the Ethical Society. In these classes, 
a course of applied ethics is taught, the various personal 
and social duties are enumerated and analyzed. Problems 
in ethics are propounded for solution by the pupils, imagi- 
nary cases of conflicting duties are presented for casuistical 
discussion, and the moral judgment of the young is thus sharp- 
ened and quickened. This preliminary instruction is fol- 
lowed by a course of biographical study, in which the lives 
of men and women emineut in science, art, and philanthropy, 
are utilized, both as patterns to quicken a noble emulation 
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and as a text for the further analysis of the rules of right 
conduct in complicated cases. In my class of girls, I have 
lately used the Lives of Sister Dora and of Margaret Fuller, 
with much profit. A course in the history of religion 
follows, including the Hebrew and the Christian, the Hindu, 
the Persian, ete., with readings from the various Scriptures. 
The whole scheme culminates in a popular statement of the 
philosophy of life, as outlined to-day in this discourse. 

I have been asked whether the practical work of the Eth- 
ical Society can compare with the magnificent charities of 
the Christian Church. To such a question, I have no re- 
joinder to give. I have surely not spoken in a boastful 
spirit. In view of the vast amount of evil which still re- 
mains unredeemed in the world, boastfulness would ill 
become any man who has a brain to think, a heart to feel. 
What Christianity has accomplished, what its great teach- 
ers and its founder, the greatest of them all, have done for 
the world, amid unspeakable toil and sacrifice, who would 
not acknowledge in a reverent, thankful spirit? We stand 
on the shoulders of the past, we. have absorbed its gains 
into our very nature, we are in a certain sense the children 
of the past; but we must not forget that we are also to be 
the fathers of the future. Not to criticise is our object, not 
to belittle what has been done, only to say that more must 
be done. With all the dreadful misery that still exists 
after eighteen centuries of Christian civilization, with all 
the poverty, the crime, the ignorance that stare us in the 
face, we can only repeat that more must be done. And we 
cannot help thinking that by diverting men’s attention from 
the question of their individual fate in the hereafter, by 
teaching them to leave the care of the universe less to Prov- 
idence and to assume more of the responsibility themselves, 
by teaching them that they are not wholly depraved, but 
that there is a divine element in their nature, if they will 
only assert it,—I cannot help thinking that we shall thus 
turn much of the spiritual energy, which now runs to waste 
in idle contemplation, into the channels of action, and shall 
gain a new motive power wherewith to further the glad 
work of the world’s regeneration. 
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It is to be hoped that in time to come the ethical religion, 
which is now severe in its simplicity, will also gather grace 
and beauty around its teachings: that, eventually, poetry 
will express the new attitude toward the ideal; that music 
will catch the inspiration, and express the enthusiastic feel- 
ing of united aspiration toward the Highest in strains of 
which the choral part of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
whose burden is essentially humanitarian, may be cited as 
an example. It is to be hoped that the drama will acquire 
again a religious significance such as it had in the days of the 
great Greek tragedians, and that the festivals of the year 
will acquire a new meaning io the ethical religion. For the 
festivals are not peculiar to any religion; but, attaching 
themselves as they do, to the natural change of the seasons, 
they suggest the corresponding changes in man’s life, and 
will easily lend themselves to new spiritual interpretations. 
It is to be hoped that we shall eventually have a Festival 
of Childhood in mid-winter, the time of the new-born light; 
a Festival of Youth in the early summer, marked by such 
graduation exercises as are appropriate when the course of 
religious instruction is completed, and the young lads and 
the young maidens, standing on the threshold of manhood 
and womanhood, are ready to be solemnly received into the 
fellowship of their elders; a memorial service for the dead, 
finally, in November, when the leaves fall. 

But all these developments are still in the future, and 
to the future jt must be left to determine what shape the 
Ethical Movement shall take on. For the present, we are 
content to know ourselves as pioneers. We have gone down 
once more to the foundations of religion, and the foundations 
are bare. We have struck out again into the desert in our 
search for a new land of promise. But we prefer the desert 
and freedom to the flesh-pots under the condition of inward 
servitude. We acknowledge but one motive,—to follow 
the truth as we know it, whithersoever it may lead us; but, 
in our heart of hearts, we are well assured that the truth 
which has made us free will in the end make us glad also. 
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A STORY OF SOME FRENCH LIBERAL PROT- 
ESTANTS. 
Il. 

M. and Mme. du Fossé had struggled on in London 
under the adverse and depressing circumstances described 
in the previous article, when they were visited by a French 
jeweller, who came to them as an authorized agent with 
friendly messages from the baron. The son was told that 
the father had recently lost his eldest daughter, had just 
recovered from a dangerous illness, and was now desirous 
of reconciliation, and would only be too glad to exercise 
forgiveness if the opportunity should be presented. The 
exiled offender, if he would return to ask for the paternal 
clemency, would not only be graciously pardoned, but 
would receive a pension sufficient to provide for the wants 
of himself and his family in England. These statements 
seemed so reasonable and the evidences of good faith were so 
convincing that they were accepted by M. du Fossé, who, 
accompanied by the agent, set out for Normandy, after tak- 
ing a most affectionate and painful leave of his wife and 
child, the former of whom could not conceal her tormenting 
dread of calamities that might possibly befall her husband. 
Her fears were only too well founded. The son arrived in 
June, 1778, at the chiteau of his father, who at first treated 
him with great cordiality, but soon threw off the mask, de- 
nounced him in unmeasured terms of reproach and vindic- 
tiveness, and flourished before him an arrét which he had 
obtained two years before from the Parliament of Rouen 
against his marriage. After he had retired and at midnight, 
the baron, with an armed servant and two cavaliers, broke 
into his apartment, seized his papers and what little money 
he had, and hurried him to the Convent of St. Yon, where 
he was thrown into a dungeon. The wife learned of his 
miserable fate shortly after he entered his prison, but heard 
nothing more about him for two long years. During this 
time, she suffered inconceivable anguish on his account; 
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while he, as he pined in his cold, damp, and wretched cell, 
surrounded by chained and frenzied criminals and subjected 
to all the barbarities a cruel father could devise or heartless 
keepers could inflict, wandered in his thoughts and dreams to 
the far-away objects of his affection, and was haunted by day 
and night with dismal apprehensions and anxieties in regard 
to them. He was promised release from his captivity, if he 
would forever renounce the tie that bound him to the sharer 
of his joys and sorrows; but he preferred incarceration and 
death itself to such dishonor and disgrace. At length a 
companion of his woe had served out his term, and bore 
from him a tender and most touching letter to the afflicted 
wife and mother. “Perhaps I may not find it possible to 
write to you again for a long while; but be assured that no 
menaces, no sufferings, no dungeons, shall ever shake my 
fidelity to you, and that I shall love you to the last hour of 
my existence. I find a consolation in the reflection that it 
is for you that I suffer. If Providence ever permits us to 
meet again, that moment will efface the remembrance of al! 
my calamities. Live, my dearest wife, in that hope. I con- 
jure you to preserve your life for my sake and for the sake 
of our dear little girl. Embrace her tenderly for me, and 
desire her also to embrace you for her poor papa... . Adieu! 
May God Almighty bless you, and my child! I never cease 
imploring him to have pity on the widow and the orphan 
in a land of strangers.” . And, in this letter, he expressed the 
most earnest desire that his wife should inspire the mind of 
their little daughter “ with the deepest sense of religion.” 
The good friend who had been the bearer to her of this 
communication was kind enough to find some one to convey 
to him secretly a written answer, which M. du Fossé was 
permitted to retain only over night, lest the act of thought- 
ful sympathy should be discovered. The treasure was duly 
surrendered the next morning, but not until it was wet with 
tears and every word of it was indelibly imprinted on the 
memory. On the 10th of October, 1780, the baron came to 
the Convent, and summoned his son into his presence, again 
to upbraid him for his marriage and require him to repu- 
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diate it, urging that at a suit of law he had recovered the 
money which he had promised him, and should refuse him 
all support in case he should remain obstinate. Finding 
him still inflexible, he flew into a violent passion and aimed 
a blow at the son, who now sought quickly to effect his 
escape from his confinement as the best means of avoiding 
fatal consequences. Running upstairs and crawling outside 
through a hole in the garret, the prisoner, excited and des- 
perate, flung himself fifty feet to the ground, where he lay 
insensible and weltering in blood. Passers-by soon gathered 
around him; and, on ex:amination, it was ascertained that he 
had broken his arm, his thigh, his ankle-bone, and his heel, 
besides sustaining other injuries. He was taken into the 
Infirmary of the Convent, was for a long time unconscious, 
and was then kept “stretched upon a bed for three 
months, suffering agonies of pain.” His woes awakened no 
remorse or pity in the breast of his inhuman father, who 
never saw him more, but who did not fail to be detested 
and execrated by the public as soon as it was known that 
the poor wounded and shattered man was no other than the 
son of the Baron du Fossé, and that it was the latter who 
had been the author of all his miseries. Such was the uni- 
versal clamor that a brother of this victim of unparalleled 
wrongs and outrages was forced to visit him, but the only 
consolation he had to administer was a reminder that he 
need not indulge the hope of ever regaining his liberty. 
The news of his terrible fall and wretched condition reached 
his beloved Monique, and plunged her into deeper distress 
than ever; but he was able at length to write to her with 
his left hand, and his words were full of patient hope and 
undying affection: “ Perhaps I shall have reason to bless 
the accident, which may possibly be the means of pro- 
curing me my liberty and uniting me again to you!... Is 
there a period in reserve when we shall meet again? Oh, 
how amply will that moment compensate for all our misfort- 
unes!” 

At last, the matter was brought to the attention of the 


Parliament of Rouen. At the request of the President, M. 
4 
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du Fossé, who was now able to walk with crutches, addressed 
that body a letter, representing to it his circumstances and 
needs, and appealing to it in pathetic terms to interfere in 
his behalf. The plan, however, was defeated through the 
machinations of the baron, who was still implacable and 
bent on revenge. The fiend then plotted to have his son 
sent to some distant prison, beyond the reach of friends, 
where his groans might rise unheard, and where he might 
linger and die, unknown and unwept. The snare was not 
altogether successful. By an order from Versailles, he was 
only exiled to Beauvais, with a command not to leave that 
place. A short time after his arrival there, he learned that 
his unnatural enemy was on the point of obtaining another 
lettre de cachet to effect his removal to some dungeon in the 
south of France, whence no tidings of him could ever be 
received again. As he was at liberty to walk freely about 
the town, he immediately resolved to fly from the country ; 
and, on the next morning, he set out for Ostend by way of 
Lisle in Flanders, accompanied by the person who had 
informed him of his danger. After various difficulties and 
delays, he reached his destination, and there took pas- 
sage for England, concealing himself on board the vessel for 
two days, while she was detained by contrary winds. As 
he touched the English shore, he knelt down in grateful joy 
and “kissed the earth of that dear country which had 
twice proved his asylum.” 

The stage-coach was not to leave for London until the 
next day. He could not wait, and so proceeded on foot. 
As he neared the great city, he was overwhelmed with emo- 
tion; and when he had entered it, and at length “ knocked 
at the door of the house where he expected to hear of 
Madame du Fossé, he had scarcely power to articulate his 
inquiries after her and his child.” He found that she was 
in a situation six miles from London; but, weak and tired 
and lame as he was, he again set forth, and in a few hours 
more was abundantly rewarded for all his’ constancy and 
devotion. The joy of that meeting was too intense for 
tears; and, as Miss Williams describes it, we may well 
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believe that in the wild rapture of the reunion the calami- 
ties and sorrows of the past were indeed forgotten. 

M. du Fossé, at this time, had but a half guinea in his 
possession, probably the remnant of some small loan or gift 
of a friend, perhaps the one who accompanied him to Ostend. 
Monique had saved ten guineas from her small wages; and 
this meagre sum, with what she might still accumulate as 
she continued at her work, was to be applied to the neces- 
sities of her husband. At present, he was quite unable to 
help himself. It was necessary for him to find lodgings 
somewhere in the neighborhood, so that he could see his 
family at least once in every few days. He hired a little 
garret; and there with a few books, a rush light, and some 
straw with which he wrapped his legs to keep them warm, 
he realized what solace he could; venturing forth in his 
shabby dress at dark for exercise or for his occasional inter- 
views with his wife and child, while yet he cherished the 
dream that some way would soon open for happier domestic 
relations. Just at this time, as if his cup of misery had 
not yet been filled to the brim,-he was attacked with 
small-pox ; and, in the delirium occasioned by the alarming 
scourge, he would often rehearse the sad story of his mis- 
fortunes, vehemently calling out to any one who approached 
his bedside, “ Qu’on fasse sortir touts les Frangois!” But 
even from this dire visitation, though not his worst, he at 
length recovered. 

Better prospects were about to gladden his heart, and 
what would seem a very casual circumstance turned the 
current of his life into smoother and more prosperous chan- 
nels, and was to have a most important bearing on the future 
of Liberal Protestantism in France. Six months after his 
arrival in England, his relatives in Normandy were com- 
pelled by the force of public sentiment to allow him a 
small annual pension; and this, with what could be earned 
by again teaching French to a few persons in the city, 
enabled him once more to hire obscure apartments for his 
reunited family. As yet, the Williamses, who now (1785) 
were residing in London, had no acquaintance with them. 
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Helen Maria was at this time receiving a visit from a young 
lady who desired to take lessons in French, and Madame 
du Fossé was recommended by some one as a competent 
instructress. Of the interview which followed and of the 
manifold kindnesses to which it led, the future authoress 
thus modestly writes : — 

“We soon perceived in her conversation every mark of 
a cultivated mind and of an amiable disposition. She at 
length told us the history of her misfortunes with the 
pathetic eloquence of her own charming language; and, 
after having heard that recital, it required but common 
humanity to treat her with the respect due to the unhappy, 
and to feel for her sorrows that sympathy to which they 
had such claim. How much has the sensibility of M. and 
Mme. du Fossé overrated those proofs of esteem and friend- 
ship which we were enabled to show them in their adver- 
sity!” 

The intimate relations between the two families which 
were thus begun were never broken. In every generous 
and noble way, the Williamses manifested their sympathy 
for these unfortunate exiles, aided them in their efforts to 
support themselves by teaching, welcomed them to their 
own home, and introduced them to refined and agreeable 
circles they were so well fitted to enjoy and adorn. There 
is abundant evidence that this devotion was most grate- 
fully appreciated, and was at length most richly and 
touchingly rewarded. It was natural that, during this 
acquaintance and intercourse at London, Miss Williams, 
with her sisters, should be deeply moved by the affecting 
stories she so often heard from her new friends, and should 
come to share largely their views and feelings concerning 
the momentous political and social events which had begun 
to convulse France and Europe. In her thrilling sketch of 
M. and Mme. du Fossé, she says : — 

“With respect to myself, I must acknowledge that, in my 
admiration of the Revolution in France, I blend the feelings 
of private friendship with my sympathy in public blessings, 
since the old constitution is connected in my mind with the 
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image of a friend confined in the gloomy recesses of a dun- 
geon and pining in hopeless captivity; while, with the new 
constitution, I unite the soothing idea of his return to pros- 
'perity, honors, and happiness.” And, again: “I am glad you 
think that a friend’s having been persecuted, imprisoned, 
maimed, and almost murdered under the ancient govern- 
ment of France, is a good excuse for loving the Revolution. 
What, indeed, but friendship could have led my attention 
from the annals of imagination to the records of politics,— 
from the poetry to the prose of human life? In vain might 
Aristocrates have explained to me the rights of kings, and 
Democrates have descanted on the rights of the people. 
How many fine-spun threads of reasoning would my wan- 
dering thoughts have broken! and how difficult should 
I have found it to arrange arguments and inferences in the 
cells of my brain! But, however dull the faculties of my 
head, I can assure you that, when a proposition is addressed 
to my heart, I have some quickness of perception. I can 
then decide in a moment points upon which philosophers 
and legislators have differed in all ages; nor could I be 
more convinced of the truth of any demonstration in Euclid 
than I am that that system of politics must be the best by 
which those I love are made happy.” ‘“ My politics are an 
affair of the heart,” she says in another place. 

Baron du Fossé, the tyrannical father, died Dec. 7, 1787, 
leaving, besides Augustin, two other sons and a daughter. 
At Paris, whither public sentiment, aroused by his brutal- 
ities, compelled him to go for a time, he wrote a will, disin- 
heriting the son whom he had almost killed, but yet whom 
he could not enslave. The will, however, was illegal. 
Augustin was summoned by his brothers to France, and 
agreed to share with them equally the estate, which 
amounted to four thousand pounds a year. Finding that 
they refused to concur with him in his application to the 
Parliament of Rouen for the revocation of the arrét against 
his marriage, and fearing that another lettre de cachet might 
imperil his safety, he hastened back to England. Assured 
by the magistrates of Rouen that no harm should befall him, 
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he again proceeded to that city, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. On their arrival, they found the Parliament 
“exiled,” and unable therefore to render them any service 
at this juncture. They therefore once more sought shelter 
on the other side of the channel. Soon, the Baron’s widow 
died. “And, in the following summer, M. and Mme. 
du Fossé arrived in France, at the great epoch of French 
liberty, on the 15th of July, 1789, the very day after that on 
which the Bastile was taken. It was then that M. du 
Fossé felt himself secure on his own native shore. It was 
then that his domestic comforts were no longer embittered 
with the dread of being torn from his family by a separation 
more terrible than death itself. It was then that he no 
more feared that his repose at night would be broken by the 
entrance of ruffians prepared to drag him to dungeons, the 
darkness of which was never visited by the blessed beams of 
day.” His singular nobleness of character, as well as that 
of his wife, is seen in the kind spirit which they both mani- 
fested toward the brutal but deceased father. ‘ Never,” 
continues our authority, “did I hear their lips utter an 
expression of resentment or disrespect toward his memory ; 
and never did I, with that warmth which belongs to my 
friendship for them, pass a censure on his conduct without 
being made sensible by their behavior that I had done 
them wrong.” 

There was now no difficulty in the way of legalizing or 
confirming “that solemn, that sacred engagement which 
M. and Mme. du Fossé had three times vowed at the altar 
of God.” They immediately took possession of the chiteau 
in Normandy, and at once, as I have said in another con- 
nection, most earnestly and affectiofiately urged the friends 
of their adversity to make them a visit, assuring them that 
their happiness would be complete only as the invitation 
was accepted. The Williams sisters were glad thus to 
crown their joy, and so set out for the journey. “ You will 
believe,’ wrote Helen Maria, some time after their arrival, 
“that we are not insensible witnesses of the delightful 
change in their fortune. We have the joy of seeing them 
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not only possessing all the comforts of affluence, but univer- 
sal respect and esteem.” Pleasant indeed were the weeks 
which they spent at this romantic retreat; and all was done 
that could be done to beguile the hours with company, 
excursions, festivities, and other entertainments. An inter- 
esting description is given of a féte which took place at 
the chateau on the day of St. Augustine, “M. du Fossé’s 
patron,” the ladies and gentlemen freely participating with 
the peasants in the various performances of the occasion. 
One feature of it was a play which was eutitled “ La Fé- 
dération, ow la Famille Patriotique,’ in which Helen and 
her sister took part, the former acting “le beau réle de la 
statue.” To quote her own words, “ And, in the last scene, 
I, being the representative of Liberty, appeared with all her 
usual attributes and guarding the consecrated banners of 
the nation, which were placed on an altar on which was in- 
scribed in transparent letters, ‘ A la Liberté, 14 Juillet, 1789.’ ” 

Such were some of the first experiences of these English 
ladies in the country in which their lot was to be cast. 
The next year, 1791, we find them again on a visit at the 
chateau in Normandy; and the writer from whose letters we 
are culling these extracts says, with the flamboyant elo- 
quence in which she sometimes indulged, “I have beheld 
with awful astonishment the sun of liberty spreading its 
broad blaze over the French hemisphere, but I have traced 
with inexpressible delight that benignant beam which has 
chased every cloud of calamity from the dwelling of M. 
du Fossé.” And here I may end the story of these two 
persecuted and suffering Unitarian exiles. If ever husband 
and wife encountered severer trials, and in all their banish- 
ments or separations, wanderings, imprisonments, pain, 
poverty, sicknesses, grief, alarm, agony, or struggle, were 
truer to each other, purer, kinder, braver, or nobler, I have 
not heard or read of them. Here was no disloyalty or dis- 
honor, no bitterness or wrath, but only truth and love and 
faith that were superior to all mortal ill, and that at last con- 
quered and had their righteous reward. Among the saints 
whose names grace the calendar of the Liberal Church, 
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Augustin du Fossé and Monique Coquerel, his wife, deserve 
to be held in special and lasting veneration. 

It was doubtless there in Normandy that Helen Maria 
Williams’ sister, Cecilia, became acquainted with her future 
husband, Athanase Marie Martin Coquerel, a nephew of 
Monique Coquerel, or Madame du Fossé,—a union that was 
prolific of great and beneficent results in the later religious 
history of France. For the sketches that follow, I must 
depend for materials upon various publications I procured 
at Paris rather than upon the authorities that have thus far 
served me. The two children who were the fruits of the 
marriage referred to were Athanase Laurent Charles Co- 
querel, the future preacher of the Oratoire, born in Paris, 
Aug. 17, 1795, and Charles Augustin Coquerel, historian 
and publicist, born in the same city, April 17,1797. They 
lost their mother while yet they were very young, and were 
committed to the special care of Mrs. Williams and her two 
surviving daughters, Helen Maria and Persis, the latter 
being the third one of the three sisters whom I could not 
account for in a former article. Mrs. Williams was a pious 
Scotch woman, and was fond of telling how her parents had 
fought under the banners of the Covenant for Liberty and 
the Protestant Religion. On the other side, the Misses 
Williams learned from their nephews how one of their 
ancestors had married the daughter of a merchant of 
Rochelle, a refugee in England after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. These boys were not therefore strangers 
to the old Huguenot blood, and they were taught from 
childhood to be faithful to it. The profoundly religious 
education which they received from their guardians influ- 
enced their whole life, and devoted them beforehand to the 
service of the Reformed Church, to which the younger con- 
secrated the pen of the journalist and the thinker, and the 
older his mighty word and his whole pastoral career. 
Neither the one nor the other forgot for a single day what 
they owed to these pious women; and it was to their mem- 
ory that Athanase Coquerel, the elder of the two, dedicated 
in 1829 his Poetical Sketches of the Old Testament (Hsquisses 
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Poétiques de Ancien Testament). After having run over 
with bold touches, in a poetical introduction, the principal 
events and the most venerable characters or personages of 
the Bible, he ends with a few lines, which are given here, 
the metrical form of the original having been changed, but 
the sentiment having been perhaps sufficiently well pre- 
served, however free the translation or imperfect the versi- 
fication : — 


“ Those noble names I learned to lisp, 
In childhood’s earliest days, 
Recall, each one, a mother’s voice 
That guided first my ways. 
Age has not tricked the love and prayers 
I keep in memory bright ; 
And of that living faith my soul 
Has guarded well the light. 
This offered tribute of my song, 
To shades that are so dear, 
As if inscribed upon their tomb, 
Is ardent and sincere.” 


While the two aunts deeply impressed upon the souls of 
these orphans the lessons of an elevated and loving piety, 
they spared no pains to cultivate their minds. The fame 
and fortunate position of Helen Maria enabled her to sur- 
round herself with a numerous circle of choice spirits. At 
her home, our authority goes on to say, she habitually 
received such distinguished men as the two Chéniers, Gin- 
quené, Lebrun the poet, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Gérard 
the painter, Bitanbé, Bishop Grégoire, Kosciuszko, Jean 
Baptiste Say, translator of one of her works, Voyage en 
Suisse, and especially Humboldt, whose principal Travels 
she rendered into English (fourteen volumes in eight), and 
who remained to the last day of his long life faithful to her 
memory and to the friendship which she inspired in him for 
her nephews. Two popular academicians may be mentioned 
in the same connection, Boufflers and Esmenard, who trans- 
lated some of her poems into French. Many clergymen 


occupied a high place in intimate relations with her family. 
5 
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Allied with Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Miss Williams concealed 
him when he was outlawed; and it was from her home that 
he fled in the vain hope to be safer with M. and Mme. Payzac, 
both of whom, for having given him a refuge, marched with 
him to the scaffold. I have elsewhere referred to her 
acquaintance with the’ two conventionnels, pastor Alba la 
Source and the Marquis de Sillery, and recalled how, when 
she was imprisoned with them in the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg during the Reign of Terror, they all joined each 
evening in family worship. In calmer times, M. Marron, 
and M. Monod, pére, were her devoted friends, in evil fort- 
une as in good; and the latter besought her to be the god- 
mother of his son Horace, afterward presiding pastor at 
Marseilles. His eldest son, Frédéric Monod, and her emi- 
nent nephew, Athanase Coquerel, always called each other 
by their baptismal names; and their dogmatic differences, 
however sharp, could never break entirely their early 
mutual attachment. 

It will be seen, from all that has been written, that 
Liberal Protestantism, under divers names, was with the 
Coquerel brothers a family tradition as well as a serious 
piety and a literary culture. It remains to follow them 
through the years of their educational training and of their 
public labors and usefulness, and also to make mention of 
others who were their co-workers or who have perpetuated 
their influence. 

In previous pages, I have seemed to take some exception 
to the designation given to Miss Williams as “English His- 
torian of the French Revolution.” She was not an historian 
of that great epoch, in the strict sense of the word. Yet 
her numerous “ Letters” and other works relating to it are 
most valuable contributions to the record of that eventful 
period. As life-pictures, or pen-and-ink sketches, written 
by a brilliant and earnest woman right out of the very heart 
of a movement all of which she saw and of which she was 
herself a very part, they are fraught with deepest interest, 
and present a rich variety of matter for some calmer student 
and author to read and utilize. Nor can I forbear to make 
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one more allusion to her well-known hymn. In one of the 
publications to which I am indebted for materials for these 
pages, Athanase Coquerel, fils, tells us how deeply his 
father was touched at hearing it sung in an English church 
thirty years after her death. I think the reference must be 
to an incident which was related to me, when I was last in 
London, by the aged and beloved widow of the excellent 
Rey. Thomas Madge, at whose home American as well as 
English Unitarians have ever found so cordial a welcome. 
Speaking of a visit which Coquerel made her family a long 
time before her husband died, the good lady said they went 
to church together, and, just as they entered, the choir be- 
gan to sing with fine effect, “ While Thee I seek, Protecting 
Power.” ‘Whether it was by any preconcerted arrangement 
or not, I did not learn. At all events, it was a most fitting 
and happy circumstance; and the great pulpit orator of 
France was very much affected, and never forgot the hour. 


A. P. Putnam. 


HAWTHORNE. 


There was an apparent contradiction in the character of 
Hawthorne, which the new biography attempts to explain 
by a frequent implication that previous writers have mis- 
understood some facts and exaggerated others. We shall 
endeavor to state the contradiction by mentioning the chief 
characteristics of Hawthorne as a man of the world and as 
a writer. 

The concurrent testimony is that throughout Hawthorne’s 
youth and early manhood, and up to the date of his engage- 
ment to Sophia Peabody, he was recluse, unworldly, and 
slightly morbid. He had almost no intimates; few, even in 
the places of his abode, knew of his existence. And this 
happened not by any natural difficulty, but because he him- 
self willed and planned that it should be so. We generally 
suspect a physical cause, when a man’s inward life betrays 
such unhealthy tendencies. But, according to Hawthorne’s 
own account and the testimony of others, he was of un- 
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usually robust constitution. Years of confinement in the 
sequestered Salem chamber made no apparent wound in his 
health or strength. Yet his premature death, with no well- 
defined disease to account for it, may have been the result 
of that early life of seclusion, of intense and self-contained 
effort. If we may venture to record an impression for 
which we can offer no definite origin, it would be this: 
Hawthorne’s spiritual hold on life was never strong; it was, 
moreover, weakened by exercise in a world of fantasy. 
When this delicate, ethereal flame began to dim, the 
vessel that contained it decayed, and fell in the strangest 
manner into sudden ruin. Most men outlive their souls; 
but his mortal frame had no use for itself and could not 
endure, unsustained by the power of the spirit and of that 
genius whose vital continuance depended on the exercise 
of the creative faculty. 

His faint hold on life, on the world, is of a piece with his 
writings; they are on the border-land of reality, and are 
wholesome only to the well-disciplined mind that can enjoy 
their art without reference to their contents. Yet there 
is a curious resemblance between them and the actual life, 
habits, and tastes of Hawthorne. It is a twilighted land 
where his mind moves most happily, in harmony with 
which the record of his Salem period declares that he was 
much accustomed to hide himself by day and take his walks 
in the evening. He affected mystery in all his movements, 
going on journeys and excursions secretly, yet (and this 
is the affectation of it) announcing beforehand his intention 
to his friends. He also hid himself as author under various 
pseudonyms, and for some years guarded, and wished his 
few intimate friends to guard, the secret of his writings. 
Throughout his life, he retained something of the unsocial, 
mysterious nature which marked his earlier years, so that we 
can hardly think or speak of him without a reference to 
a certain peculiarity which many critics have attempted 
to analyze and find a name for. His greatest romances are 
colored by a spirit of the same portent; this, together with 
the commonly accepted personality of the man, has left 
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upon the public one strong although vague impression, 
which the terms sombre, solitary, unsympathetic, myste- 
rious, and the like, most nearly describe. After he became 
famous, the great romancer was often represented as not 
unlike his romantic characters. He himself admitted that 
his earlier compositions, upon internal evidence, presented 
an idea of the author as “a mild, shy, gentle, melancholic, 
exceedingly sensitive, and not very forcible man, hiding 
his blushes under an assumed name, the quaintness of which 
was supposed, somehow or other, to symbolize his personal 
and literary traits.” 

Then he goes on to confess what must be taken of course 
not too literally, yet, considered with all the other evidence, 
agrees well with the accepted portrait of the man. Speak- 
ing of himself as an author, he says, following the above 
quotation, “he is by no means certain that some of his sub- 
sequent productions have not been influenced and modified 
by a natural desire to fill up so amiable an outline, and to 
act in consonance with the character assigned him.” Never 
indeed were a man’s creations more commonly identified 
by an ignorant public with his own characteristics. When 
he became a domestic man and lived more in the world’s 
eye, he was still described by his neighbors as shy, silent, 
hard to approach, declining most invitations to human inter- 
course. Here are a few examples of his whimsical view of 
his own peculiarity in regard to social relations and obliga- 
tions: “I went to George Hillard’s office, and he spoke 
with immitigable resolution of the necessity of my going 
to dine with Longfellow before returning to Concord; but 
I have an almost miraculous power of escaping from neces- 
sities of this kind. Destiny itself has often been worsted 
in the attempt to get me out todinner.” “I was invited 
to dine at Mr. Bancroft’s yesterday with Miss Margaret 
Fuller; but Providence had given me some business to do, 
for which I was very thankful.” 

On the other hand—and here is the contradiction we 
began by stating — there is abundant evidence that Haw- 
thorne associated on the most free and easy terms with cer- 
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tain friends, and also with a class of men of the more 
common sort. This intercourse was notable for its conviv- 
ial character: there was a good deal of drinking, smoking, 
swearing, and telling of good stories. Was this for the pur- 
pose of studying life? Was Parker’s Boston bar-room the 
best point of observation to be found? If so, there is no 
evidence that he ever used his studies and observations as 
material for literature. There is an idea among imagina- 
tive writers that it is useful to see life in all directions, low, 
high, and middling, in order to collect incident, character, 
and all the details of actions and affairs, to lay as pigments 
upon the literary palette. Hawthorne was apparently pos- 
sessed with this intention, yet seldom does he appear to 
have made any use of what he found. His creations, his 
men and women, are the product of reflection, and stand 
forth with little realistic, objective strength. 

It is a curious fact, considering the time in which he 
lived, the communities where he had his several homes, and 
the contemporary literary class to which he belonged, that he 
was a Democrat in politics. One cannot help connecting this 
fact with the evidences of his somewhat low associations and 
the manners and habits of some of his companions. The 
new Life of Hawthorne by his son attempts to reconcile 
these contradictions. On the one hand, it is written to 
prove Hawthorne a man without mystery, of common 
human sympathies, and not at all the singular creature he 
has been painted; and, on the other, it labors to remove 
the impression of low habits and‘vulgar associations. It 
reduces the number of cigars to half a dozen boxes for a life- 
time, and makes out Franklin Pierce almost a saint. It 
would solve the problem of Hawthorne’s character “ neither 
by rarefying him into a metaphysical abstraction nor by 
condensing him into a gross sensualist.” Accordingly, we 
have in this new biography a presentation of its subject in 
the common human relations with its world, and are left to 
draw such a portrait of the man as we can. 

There is considerable new material offered for this pur- 
pose, the most valuable and freshest of which are the letters 
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of Hawthorne and his wife, and those of their relatives and 
friends. Throughout the volumes there is an effort to con- 
vince the reader that the biographer is impartial; that he 
has no inferences to draw; that every one is at liberty to 
form his own conclusions. But certain omissions and refer- 
ences make the claim seem specious. This pretentious neu- 
trality is only an advertisement of several poisoned Par- 
thian arrows, some of which have already gone to their 
mark, and done a hurt which discredits Hawthorne’s name 
and fame. There is an evident feeling that no one hereto- 
fore has had adequate information or discernment of Haw- 
thorne. There is expressed and implied contempt of pre- 
vious biographers and essayists; and, finally, there are such 
studied omissions in notices of Hawthorne’s well-known 
intercourse with some of his contemporaries that they are 
like the noble Roman without a statue, only the more 
strongly designated thereby. The apology since made, that 
they had been sufficiently written about by previous biog- 
raphers and critics, is a confession of the intention, paltry 
and sophistical; for, if that were the sincere design, then 
others should as well have been omitted from the narration 
of Hawthorne’s personal relations. In truth, we remember 
no biography having so many poorly concealed antagonisms, 
unless it be the life of Benjamin Haydon, the painter: that, 
too, was by ason. It is not perhaps surprising that certain 
grievances should be inherited along with the name of a 
famous ancestor; and the son of a great man may be 
pardoned almost everything,— except the attempt to be- 
come his father’s biographer. 

But we have no doubt the son, in common with most 
good Americans, has resented the playfully superior tone of 
Henry James’ critical estimate of Hawthorne. And what 
business has a son-in-law to speak of family matters, or 
disclose in his mildly ambitious study of Hawthorne any 
of the apparently inexhaustible Hawthorneana and arcana ? 
Or why should the early publisher of Hawthorne pretend 
to such intimacies that he feels called upon to open them to 
the public, and almost to confide that he was the discoverer 
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of the neglected romancer in a Salem attic, where he found 
him buried with the precious manuscript of the Scarlet 
Letter, like an Egyptian mummy in a papyrus roll? More- 
over,—and in this we entirely sympathize with the son,— 
let us, if possible, anticipate the Life of Hawthorne, already 
announced in the American Men of Letters Series. For, 
like so many other series of books, now in course of pub- 
lication, they are open to the charge of being manufactured 
to order, according to the plans of enterprising publishers,— 
mechanically executed and forced upon the market. Thus 
those who could write by special aptitude or enthusiasm 
upon biographical, historical, or other themes, such as are 
included in these omnivorous series, are forestalled by the 
preoccupation of the field. The public and the publishers 
suppose they have got what they want, and demand no 
more in that kind. This wholesale manner of covering 
whole departments of knowledge, and especially of pure 
letters, is depressing to any one who knows that a great 
book cannot be, and never was, composed at the order of 
anybody. 

The contradictions in Hawthorne’s character will never 
be reconciled by the methods adopted in the present work, 
nor are we sure that it is worth while to try to reconcile 
them. To quote Hawthorne in explanation of himself is 
futile, for he looked upon himself as imaginatively almost 
as upon the characters he created. On a very high plane, 
he was self-consistent; but, when one begins to open the 
Note Books for the purpose of re-enforcing an argument or 
theory, he will find it difficult to keep clear from the same 
bias which inevitably possesses an advocate in presenting 
his case to a court. It is possible to find in the Note Books 
enough to warrant several distinct and opposite views of the 
writer of them. They deserve to be cited with great dis- 
crimination ; and being, as they are, merely fragments of the 
man set down for no public purpose, and in varying moods, it 
is too easy to pick out partial and imperfect statements and 
confessions. Thus, the very first quotation in the biography 
under review, on page 90, from the American Note Books, 
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page 114, omits the opening and most significant sentence 
with which the note begins. And why? Because it does 
not accord very well with what follows. The omitted sen- 
tence is this: “A cloudy veil stretches over the abyss of 
my nature.” Hawthorne then goes on to say that he had 
no love of secrecy and darkness, that he is glad God sees 
through his heart, that possibly angels have the same privi- 
lege, and that mortals may, if they have full power of 
sympathy. But he makes the remarkable admission [as- 
sumption] that he sympathizes with them rather than they 
with him. This, however, is so confused with what he says 
is the general impression in regard to his writings that one 
is in doubt whether he refers to his own personal traits in 
the latter part of the note or to himself as an inventor of 
tales, a romancer. 

We must suppose, however, that the biographer takes the 
above statement to refer to Hawthorne’s personal relations 
to his fellow-beings; for he goes on to emphasize it in the 
following bold manner: there were “not more than two 
or three persons in the world to whom he could disclose 
himself freely,” although scarcely anybody “to whom he 
could not have made a partial [and, therefore, doubtless 
misleading] disclosure.” If the reader will pause and 
reflect upon these sentences, and especially the bracketed 
clause, he will gather the whole spirit of the biographer,— 
his unwarranted assumption that Hawthorne was misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted and his astonishing way of 
accounting for it. 

He also claims for his father that, when he talks inani- 
ties in his correspondence, it is to the inane; or, when gin 
and politics, it is to guzzlers and politicians. That is, he 
addressed each man after that man’s capacities and propensi- 
ties; and, therefore, we must not in the least identify Haw- 
thorne with them. In short, for this is what it amounts to, 
Hawthorne is not responsible for what he writes to a corre- 
spondent,— we are forbidden to say friend, for that would 
imply some friendly fellow-feeling and equality,— but the 


correspondent himself is responsible. This is a too transpar- 
6 
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ent mythologizing! And, besides, it would, if pursued con- 
sistently, throw distrust and ambiguity over all his letters. 
What then! Shall we believe that in his love letters, among 
the most precious ever disclosed to the public eye, he was 
himself behind a veil? Shall we be tortured with the sus- 
picion that ,he was only merely adapting himself to the 
nature and heart of Sophia Peabody? No, we shall never 
credit that. Nothing but the most arbitrary assumption 
cun say that he revealed himself to A and B, and with the 
remainder of the alphabet merely transformed himself into 
its likeness. 

And, although we cannot take so seriously the letters to 
his boon companions as those to his family, nevertheless, 
they are of Hawthorne’s hand and out of his own character 
and will; and we cannot hold Bridge or Melville respon- 
sible for them. There are, of course, distinctions to be 
made in our estimates of human character in its inter- 
course with the world. Doubtless, we concede and compro- 
mise too much in the effort to be agreeable and to escape 
censure; and we like to say to our companions what they 
like to hear. Yet, after all, no one establishes his character 
and no one is finally judged by his concessions, but by his 
sympathies and antipathies. 

To deduce any clear and definite image of the man Haw- 
thorne, different from the current one, out of his own diary, 
otherwise called Note Books, is impossible. The work of 
a master genius is so interfused with the mysteries of 
his own being that the effort to separate them is destruc- 
tive. You cannot say, this is the man, that is adaptation, 
and the other dissimulation. Perhaps Hawthorne described 
himself, when he summed up the character of Zenobia in 
the Blithedale Romance,— “ Her heart had a manifold adapta- 
tion”; yet this is not to lose identity and self-determina- 
tion. It is beyond human penetration to interpret one trait 
by another, to discern always what is central and what 
superficial; and the diarist and letter-writer, who is also 
an author, is apt in his notes and confessions to be still an 
author. So it is useless to look for consistency in them. 
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They are the expression of a mood or a self-analysis, yet 
they squint toward a listening public. 

The account of himself, brief as it is, which he wrote for 
R. H. Stoddard, and the latter’s description of the person- 
ality of Hawthorne, and his social traits as displayed before 
a congenial companion, are, on the whole, the best authentic 
pages we have concerning the man and the author. The 
present writer can add but a few words to the collection 
of Hawthorne reminiscences. Yet, as every incident is 
precious concerning our great magician, and haply some 
one may ask, “Did you then see Hawthorne plain?” we 
here add our little, almost our first and last glimpse of the 
man. 

In 1858-59, we made, after a course of study at Cam- 
bridge, a pilgrimage to Rome. It was a genuine pilgrimage, 
with a staff and a bag containing the apostolical amount of 
scrip. Our chief furniture, however, was a large number 
of letters of introduction, in all some thirty or forty, to dis- 
tinguished scholars, poets, and writers of Europe, only one 
of which did we ever have the courage to present. Most 
of the letters told of a worthy young scholar in search of 
knowledge by travel, and desiring to see and converse with 
those in other lands who had attained unto the crown of 
wisdom and wit. But the said hopeful youth, having noth- 
ing to give in return, and being both shy and proud,— 
traits usually found together,— and, more than all, not pos- 
sessed of a suitable coat in which to knock at the doors of 
the great, contented himself with gazing upon the buildings 
and scenes made famous by their presence. It pleased him 
quite as well to forego living personages and spend his 
time and sentiments wandering in the track of Goethe, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Strange to say, he had no 
introductory letter to his countryman, Hawthorne, who 
was then living in Rome. The young man had never seen 
him in America. By a curious chance, not necessary to 
relate, he found himself one day in the hall of Hawthorne’s 
apartments. He was inquiring for a certain person, when 
a gentleman came into the hall to answer the inquiry. 
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This gentleman had on a long and rather shabby dressing- 
gown, which falling straight almost to his feet made him 
seem a tall and large man. His hair was in disorder, his 
whole appearance negligent. He stood perfectly erect and 
motionless while he spoke. His appearance impressed the 
intruder exceedingly, although then ignorant who he was. 
He had at that moment —it was at the time when his 
daughter Una was dangerously ill —a melancholy, wearied 
face. That face! never has the like of it been seen in our 
day. It was as a piece of dark cloud with openings into 
still darker from the caverns of his eyes. His expression 
changed not, while he spoke, in the least degree. His 
voice was low and deep and tender. Our interview was 
brief; but —and this is not in consonance with the tradi- 
tions concerning him—he did not seem in any haste to 
terminate it. On the contrary, he rather prolonged it, and 
appeared civilly anxious that the inquirer should be fully 
satisfied. There he stood, and there he still stands, in the 
eye of the youthful pilgrim, who has looked on many 
smooth, handsome pictures of Hawthorne, yet turns away 
seeing only that Dantean figure in the long dressing-gown, 
and the face full of suffering, of patience and mystery. 
The youth regretted there was not some thread on which 
the interview could have been continued, through mere 
curiosity to discover who this noble-looking man might be. 
But, there being no further excuse for prolonging the meet- 
ing, he retreated, leaving Hawthorne still standing motion- 
less in the vestibule, until the heavy door closed. 

Some days afterward, Hawthorne was pointed out to the 
youth in St. Peter’s; and then he knew who it was that he 
had talked with, and whose face and manner have never 
been forgotten. 

The new biography, as we have already remarked, cannot 
much change the popular impression of the man Hawthorne ; 
but it adds such a beautiful character of him as lover, hus- 
band, and father, that the impression must be considerably 
softened and enlarged. There are the most wonderful con- 

-trasts between his early, single, solitary life and his wedded, 
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domestic. His obscurity gave place to fame. His loneliness 
was compensated by a happy marriage, which is the only 
cure for a constitutionally lonely man. In fact, it is not 
society that such a man needs: it is one. Love cured Haw- 
thorne of what we must call morbidness and despair, and 
it cured Sophia Peabody of nervous prostration. Heart- 
ease banished her headaches. It was miraculous, yet no 
miracle. There appears to have been some doubt in the 
mind of Miss Sophia whether she should ever be well 
enough to become a wife, until it was settled that Nathan- 
iel was in earnest, and saw his way clear to set up some 
kind of domestic establishment. Then she arose from her 
couch, to which she had been confined for some years, and 
became all at once a well woman. She herself believed it 
was wholly due to that famous old leech, Dr. Love. He 
destroys so many lovely women that his successful cases 
shine out with an immortal light; and, if there is any moral 
lesson in Hawthorne’s life, it is to be gathered out of the 
record of his courtship and marriage. People in love, and 
in @ happy marriage, are made well once in their lives, and 
often kept so. Any access of spiritual or intellectual life 
operates to make the body healthier and sounder. It was 
supreme good fortune that brought Hawthorne and Miss 
Peabody together. For what was there in Salem town to 
prevent a genius like his from spiritual death, or to save 
from permanent invalidism a being like hers? But in their 
union was salvation for both, and for the world nobler 
fruit. 

The proper and most natural division to make in Haw- 
thorne’s life is then between his bachelorhood and marriage. 
In the former, he is obscure, he is behind a veil; he does not 
accept the world, he has no intellectual or practical relation 
to it; he has no hope, and apparently a small ambition. 
His youth passes without expansion, without follies even. 
He spends it in meditation: he meditates on sin and its 
consequences, and upon nature. He composes much, exer- 
cising his great gift, fancy. He personifies objects, makes 
new myths or recreates the old. The near becomes remote 
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under his hand. He is still minded not to accept the 
world, but idealizes until fitted to recognize in real objects 
their subtler, inner significance. At length, he was pre- 
pared to find in a woman all that he had meditated and 
imagined, gathered into actual life, which he adopted ; and, 
thenceforth, he lived more in the light and currents of 
humanity and the world. All the while, he remained phys- 
ically sound and virile; and he believed in after life that his 
genius formed itself in those inactive Salem years, in accord- 
ance with the way of nature, as the unnoted flower grows 
to beauty or the fruit matures itself under the leaf, hidden 
to the eye looking from below, but seen and nourished of 
the sun and dew. We can name almost the very hour 
when this early stage of his life was ended, and the second 
and last began. Never in any man’s life was it marked by 
amore clear, a more definite transition. The conscious- 
ness of it in his own mind was vivid, and, if we cannot 
permit ourselves to fix the exact date of the event, at least 
we know the moment when this consciousness found expres- 


sion. In the American Note Books, under date of Oct. 4, 
1840, it can be found. It is a page that contains the most 
beautiful and deepest feeling in which Hawthorne ever 
wrote. It is a complete mind and heart history, with 
enough reference to outward fortunes to give it reality : — 


Sa.em, October 4th, Union Street [Family Mansion }. 


Here I sit in my old accustomed chamber, where I used to sit in 
days gone by. Here I have written many tales,— many that have been 
burned to ashes, many that doubtless deserved the same fate. This 
claims to be called a haunted chamber, for thousands upon thousands of 
visions have appeared to me in it; and some few of them have become 
visible to the world. If ever I should have a biographer, he ought to 
make great mention of this chamber in my memoirs, because so much 
of my lonely youth was wasted here, and here my mind and character 
were formed; and here I have been glad and hopeful, and here I have 
been despondent. And here I sat a long, long time, waiting patiently 
for the world to know me, and sometimes wondering why it did not 
know me sooner, or whether it would ever know me at all,— at least till 
I were in my grave. And sometimes it seemed as if I were already in 
the grave, with only life enough to be chilled and benumbed. But oftener 
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1 was happy,— at least, as happy as I then knew how to be or was aware 
of the possibility of being. By and by, the world found me out in my 
lonely chamber, and called me forth,— not, indeed, with a loud roar of 
acclamation, but rather with a still, small voice; and forth I went, but 
found nothing in the world that I thought preferable to my old solitude 
till now. And now I begin to understand why I was imprisoned so 
many years in this lonely chamber, and why I could never break through 
the viewless bolts and bars; for if I had sooner made my escape into the 
world, I should have grown hard and rough, and been covered with 
earthly dust, and my heart might have become callous by rude encoun- 
ters with the multitude. But, living in solitude till the fulness of time 
was come, I still kept the dew of my youth and the freshness of my heart. 
I used to think I could imagine all passions, all feelings and states of 
the heart and mind; but how little did I know! Indeed, we are but 
shadows: we are not endowed with real life, and all that seems most real 
about us is but the thinnest substance of a dream,—till the heart be 
touched. That touch creates us,—then we begin to be,— thereby we 
are beings of reality and inheritors of eternity. 


This extract is Hawthorne’s biography in epitome, to 
which it is only necessary to add that the presentiment 
which it contains concerning the effect of the passionate 
unfolding of his heart was fulfilled and perfected in his out- 
ward life and intellectual activities. 

JoHN ALBEE. 


THE UNSEEN REAL. 


When a steamer is making its way through an archi- 
pelago, it turns in pursuit of the true channel to the left 
or the right, as occasion demands, not from fickleness in 
the pilot, but from fidelity. Did he, from a false consist- 
ency of purpose, keep bearing always to the one hand or 
always to the other, he would soon have his vessel either 
ashore or else adrift on the ocean. The path of truth is 
simple, and leads steadily forward, but turns, as occasion 
demands, here to the right, there to the left. The voyager 
must be watchful and faithful, like the pilot, to note the 
points where the true path returns from its apparent devia- 
tion, else, with a false consistency of logic, he will soon 
find himself either aground in some narrow, bigoted dogma- 
tism or else adrift on a sea of scepticism and doubt. 
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The Church had for many centuries exalted right opin- 
ions, so highly that many Christians were led to consider 
orthodoxy of incomparably more value than morality. 
Now, for fifty years, we have had moral character exalted, 
so highly that many Christians appear to be forgetting that 
character is influenced and modified by belief. Character 
is of vastly more consequence than creed. Nevertheless, 
character is greatly influenced by creed. There are forms 
of intellectual belief which directly discourage and under- 
value all attempts to perfect holiness. There are other 
forms which are a direct stimulus and help to right 
endeavor. The will is prompted by feeling: feeling 
depends upon our view of the situation. Those who 
undervalue Christian doctrine, and say that it is no 
matter what a man believes, if his heart is only right, 
fall into the error of supposing that no form of belief can 
have any injurious effect on the heart. They are follow- 
ing with false consistency the lead given by the importance 
of character, and putting toward an ocean of universal 
indifference to all truth and all high moral aims. We 
hope, therefore, that it will not be thought inconsistent 
with the purpose of a religious magazine, if we attempt to 
defend the reality and validity of the grounds on which 
theological truths are maintained. The first of these truths, 
in the order of thought, is the reality of things not seen. 

It is probable that the first intellectual act in the human 
being is the recognition of the motion of its own limbs; 
which is virtually a recognition of the existence of space 
and of time. The first distinctly intellectual conception 
in the child is probably composed of three simultaneous 
elements not separated in the act, but there inextricably 
fused. These three elements are the consciousness of self, 
the consciousness of the motion of the child’s own limbs, 
and the perception of some resistance to that motion. But, 
inasmuch as motion logically involves the existence of space 
and time, it may be said that this first probable intellectual 
act of the human being logically involves the perception of 
the existence of self, the existence of matter, and the exist- 
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ence of space and time. In this, the first act of the human 
intellect, the grand problems of ontology are virtually pre- 
sented; and the child is, as it were, invited (although it 
does not as yet understand the invitation) to meditate on 
the high mysteries of space, time, and spirit. 

The moment that the child is born, it becomes apparent 
to our observation that its intellectual activity concerning 
geometrical figures and concerning motion very far exceeds 
all its other intellectual activities. It learns in a very few 
weeks to distinguish at sight human beings from inanimate 
objects. In a few months, it learns to recognize individuals; 
and, before five years have passed, it not only recognizes 
a vast variety of material objects at sight, but, what is more 
wonderful, recognizes pictures of them. The slight simi- 
larity of figure in even an outline engraving to the figure 
of the natural object is sufficient to enable such a child to 
name and describe clouds and mountains, trees and horses, 
ships and houses, and whatever else is represented in the 
picture. It must be admitted that the child has learned 
ten thousand other things. Jouffroy speaks well, when 
he says that man learns far more in the first five years of 
life than in any subsequent five. Nevertheless, in this vast 
amount of knowledge and of intellectual skill acquired in 
the first lustrum of the child’s life, by far the greater part 
is included in the knowledge of external figures and modes 
of manifest motion. 

And modern science in its patient search after the unity 
of law has arrived at the grand result that probably all 
physical phenomena are merely modes of motion. The five 
senses by which we take cognizance of the existence and 
attributes of matter are capable of being affected only by 
motion or by resistance to motion. Touch, if we include 
in that term the sense of muscular contraction, recognizes 
the motion of masses of a finite size, and the resistance to 
such motion. We may also say that touch recognizes tem- 
perature; but Bacon from a false induction, Huyghens and 
Rumford by correct reasoning, have shown that heat is 


merely a mode of molecular motion. Touch also distin- 
7 
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guishes various conditions of material bodies,— their rigid- 
ity, plasticity, fluidity, or gaseous state; and these have 
been by modern science reduced to differences in the move- 
ments of the atomic constituents of the bodies. 

Hearing is the recognition of a tremor or vibration, pro- 
duced in the nerves of the ear by motions of the air; or of 
solid bodies, in contact with the solid framework of the 
head. 

Sight is, in the same way, the recognition of certain 
tremors or vibrations in the optic nerve,— vibrations which, 
by the almost unanimous judgment of men of science, are 
referred to the vibrations of an ether. 

Taste and smell are not so readily shown to be cognitions 
of motion. They apparently lay hold of chemical differ- 
ences and chemical identities; but what are chemical 
differences and identities? They are referable, in all 
instances, to other standards than those of taste and smell. 
They are always capable, by proper manipulation, of being 
made manifest to sight or to touch. The chemical forces 
can be weighed against the force of gravity, and thus 
shown to be merely new manifestations of that force which 
produces motion, new forms of mechanical force. Thus, 
in the view of modern science, it is highly probable that 
electric, magnetic, and chemical phenomena, since they are 
the result of forces which can be weighed against gravity 
and measured by motion; are themselves simply modes of 
motion. 

But now what is motion? It is the passage of matter 
through space, in time: it thus logically presupposes the 
existence of time and space. But what is matter? It is 
simply that which is capable of manifesting motion. We 
cannot get behind that. Push and drive analysis as we 
may, we merely come to sensible properties which are 
shown, by scientific experiment, to be merely modes of 
motion, either in the molecules or in the atoms. If now we 
ask, What is an atom? all that we can answer is that ata 
certain point in space there is a series of manifestations 
of power, repelling or attracting other points in certain 
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directions. Even should we consider the atom a vortex 
ring, in a homogeneous, frictionless fluid, we have only 
driven the mystery further back: we have simply created 
a finer kind of matter, to be defined in a similar way. 
What matter itself is, eludes both imagination and reason. 
We only get at its manifestations, which are modes of 
motion; and motion is but a manifestation of force, in time 
and space. These three realities are not themselves cog- 
nizable by the senses or capable of being represented in 
imagination. They are laid hold of only by the intuitions 
of reason. 

All the universe of matter is thus reduced to a display 
of motion. This motion is communicated to our nervous 
system; and, when the nervous system receives it, and 
transmits it to the brain, we have a sensation. We do not 
recognize motion as having produced it, unless there were 
a finite motion in our nerves, passing, for example, sensi- 
bly from one part of the retina to another or changing in 
intensity within a finite time. If the motion be infinite 
to us,— that is, if it move all parts of our nervous system 
uniformly,— it produces no sensation in us; and we are not 
conscious of having been moved. On the other hand, if 
the motion be infinitely small to us, then we do not recog- 
nize it as motion; but, if we recognize it at all, we give 
it such names as those of sound, warmth, color, and smell. 

If we inquire how the motion of the nervous system pro- 
duces these changes in our consciousness, which we call 
sensations, we can only say we do not know. Nor can we 
conceive any mode by which, so long as we are living in 
the body, we can know. As far as we can see, we are, 
while in the body, shut up simply: to these conclusions: 
that we know the external universe, including our own 
body, primarily and directly only through sensations, and 
that sensations are produced only through peculiar motions 
of the nervous system communicated from motions of the 
outward world. But this movement of the outward world 
is for us, and as far as our knowledge can at present extend, 
a phenomenon of time and space only, producing changes of 
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consciousness in us. The conscious self, and something not 
ourselves, as inscrutable as ourselves, illustrating for us, by 
motion, laws and relations of space and time, this is all 
that is given to us in the simple act of sense-perception. 
In order to go higher, the conscious self, since the content 
of that consciousness is simply self and something not self, 
must be aroused to some new and higher action than simple 
sense-perception. 

The eternal and necessary existence of space is usually 
the first thing seen above and beyond sense-perception. 
We attempt to run out beyond the limits of vision, and we 
see that space must extend ever beyond. We try to imag- 
ine the removal of matter from within certain limits, and 
we see that the space itself cannot be removed. The next 
of supersensible things which is perceived immediately by 
the mind is usually the necessary and eternal flow of time. 
These two ideas of space and of time are fundamentally 
distinct, yet they are always united in every act of intelli- 
gent thought. Space must endure throughout all time, 
and lapse of time must be simultaneous throughout all 
space. Motion also joins the two ideas of space and time, 
since they are both logically necessary antecedent condi- 
tions of motion. 

But, thirdly, when we look at motion in any form, finite 
or infinitesimal, reason at once declares that it implies the 
existence of cause, efficiency, or power. This is also a 
direct vision of a reality which escapes the mere senses. 
Motion is conceivable by us only as the passage of a some- 
thing which is capable of motion under pressure of a force 
capable of producing that motion. Yet, as we have already 
said, when the physicist pursues his conception of an atom, 
and hunts it down to its last analysis, he cannot distinguish 
it from a mere point in space at which certain forces are 
manifested. Even motions of visible and tangible masses 
of matter may be said, therefore, to be merely the transfer 
of these invisible forces from point to point in space. In 
other words, matter is known to us only as portions of 
space, in which certain manifestations of force occur. And 
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the modern theory of the correlation of forces is, that it 
is one and the same force which produces all the various 
modes of motion, as determined by the action of the same 
essential force in different modes at different points. 

The most widely diffused modes of producing motion— 
that is, of the manifestation of force —are elasticity and 
gravity. If a blow is given to a telegraph wire, the jar 
runs along it by the elasticity of the iron at the rate of 
about three miles a second. The noise produced by the 
blow travels only about one-fifth of a mile in a second. If 
a cannon is fired, the sound travels only at the rate of a 
mile in four or five seconds; but the light of its flash flies 
nearly a million times as fast. We thus learn that the 
elasticity of iron is more than two hundred times as great 
in proportion to the weight of its molecules as that of air, 
and that the elasticity of that fluid through which the wave 
of light is communicated is nearly a million million times 
as great as that of the air. The immense tension of this 
fluid goes beyond the reach of our imagination, the impulse 
given to it by the flash of the powder flying at the rate of 
one hundred eighty-six thousand miles a second. And this 
inconceivable tension, this compression of the fluid, extends 
throughout all space known to us. The most distant star 
visible to the most powerful telescope announces to us, by 
the very fact of its visibility, that the source and the effects 
of this mighty grasp compressing the whole visible universe 
extend far beyond the reach of the telescope. 

But reason reveals to us through the labors of modern 
science something even more wonderful than this. If the 
force of gravity be communicated through undulations, 
those undulations must move with vastly greater rapidity 
than light. At least, this was the calculation of La Place. 
If gravity require time for transmission, he says, the speed 
of that transmission is at least many thousands of times 
that of light. But this would seem to require the univer- 
sal presence of a fluid whose elasticity and compression 
exceed those of the ether in which light moves as much as 
they exceed those of the air. We stagger under the con- 
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eeption of the ether which carries light, requiring twelve 
places of decimals to compare its elasticity with air. But 
when we are presented with another substance, as much 
more elastic than ether as ether is than air, men usually 
throw off the burden as too heavy to be borne. They 
prefer to conceive of gravity as a force acting immediately, 
at a finite distance, from a finite mass. 

But the phenomena of elasticity seem also to force us, 
through a logical necessity, to admit that the atoms exert 
force without direct contact, just as the phenomena of 
gravity lead us to suppose that the heavenly bodies attract 
each other without contact. And this conclusion concern- 
ing the action of the atoms will not be affected by our 
acceptance or rejection of Newton’s view, that the atoms 
are perfectly hard little masses; or of Boscovich’s view, that 
they are mere centres of force;-or of Leibnitz’s, that they 
are monads; or of the modern conception of vortex rings. 
Neither can any application of Leibnitz’s principle of con- 
tinuity prevent our seeing a necessity for admitting the 
action of material things upon each other even at a distance. 

It is said that the amount of force in the universe is 
constant; no particle of matter can be either created or 
annihilated by human means; and the sum of matter, and 
of its forces, in the universe, must remain constant. This 
theory may, however, prove on examination to be incapable 
of yielding all the inferences which have sometimes been 
drawn from it. It may be that the elasticity of the ether, 
and its compression, are the same in all parts of the uni- 
verse, and have been the same for countless ages. It may 
also be assumed that the ether is perfectly elastic and fric- 
tionless, so that, when a disturbance is produced in it, the 
wave spreads in every direction, forming the surface of a 
constantly enlarging sphere. The surface of the sphere 
constantly enlarging, the amount of motion originally com- 
municated is spread out thinner and thinner. But the 
total amount remains the same, only provided the elasticity 
is perfect; if not perfect, a part of the motion is retained 
within the sphere in some other form. The elasticity of 
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the air, for example, is not perfect: therefore, a wave of 
sound not only spreads out thinner and fainter as it goes, 
but part of it is lost, and left behind, in the form of 
a minute increase of temperature and electrical excitement 
in the air over which the wave has passed. 

When, however, the wave of light or heat has passed out 
beyond the boundaries of telescopic vision, there is no evi- 
dence that it is returned again. On the contrary, it has 
been said, by some mathematical investigators, that no 
hypothesis can be framed to show that it is possible that 
that heat and light can be returned. 

Again, the sum of the gravitating power of the heavenly 
bodies remains constant. Meteors and comets fall into the 
sun or upon the planets, and slightly increase their bulk, 
and thus increase their attractive force; but the increased 
force is simply the sum of the old forces. The attractive 
power of a planet may, in one sense, be considered as at all 
distances the same. The moon is sixty times as far from 
the earth’s centre as we are; and, in one sense of the word, 
it may be said that gravity is at the moon only one thirty- 
six hundredth part as great as at the surface of the earth. 
Yet the earth is actually holding only that one moon in her 
orbit, but would be able to hold another at the same dis- 
tance, precisely as it holds the one. Nor would her 
power be at all diminished by giving her any number of 
moons. Let moon upon moon be bowled gently by the 
side of our earth, until she were lost among them, like one 
gnat in the midst of an innumerable swarm of gnats, and 
still the earth would hold her present moon with precisely ~ 
as firm a hold as now. 

We find, then, an omnipresent force of elasticity and an 
omnipresent force of gravity; and all the phenomena of 
external nature, which at first seem the solid realities of the 
universe, fade under the searching glance of reason, guided 
by science into that which religious philosophy had long 
since declared it,—the inscrutable clothing of inscrutable 
power. That which, without the intervention of matter or 
of material agency, moves matter is considered magical or 
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spiritual. Yet the force of gravity, so far as science has yet 
been able to see, moves matter without a material agency. 
What is it, then, but an omnipresent spiritual power, 
manifesting itself in the motions of the universe ? 

And matter itself has, by the phenomenon of elasticity 
and by the nature of nerve-sensation, been shown to be 
a congeries of points without dimensions, acting on each 
other without contact; and, by the actual forces displayed, 
manifesting the presence of almost illimitable power in the 
potential forces slumbering in those mysterious centres. 

We turn back, therefore, to our first consciousness 
aroused in sense-perception. We have shown that, when 
interrogated sharply, it gives us the existence of space, 
time, and force,—i.e., power producing motion,— but that 
we fail to get any distinct view of the thing moved. 
That seems to elude analysis, to vanish into the self-contra 
diction of a moving point or into the equally difficult con- 
ception of forces acting from a centre that has no assignable 
dimensions, but which is driven from point to point in 
space, driving other centres also. Certainly, this is a diffi- 
cult conception, even should we take the position that these 
centres of force are spiritual beings, monads of various 
orders. 

We turn now to the self side of consciousness. What is 
it which is thus conscious of sense-perception? Am I, 
is the me, which perceives motion, also a mere mode of 
motion? Certainly, I cannot recognize in my conscious 
self any direct relation to motion, force, space, or time. 
- These all appear as if without, outside of myself. I may 
trace the external motion into my body, into my nervous 
system up to my brain; but, if I do so, I doit by the use 
of my external senses and by reasoning upon their testi- 
mony. I do not do it by any act of self-consciousness. It 
is only when I turn my mind upon the act of sense-per- 
ception, and, attempting to analyze it, come at length to 
the contemplation of the conscious me, that I become self- 
conscious. That is to say, I then, at once, feel that I have 
stepped across a wide gulf, the sides of which, to use Ham- 
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ilton’s expression, are separated by the whole diameter of 
being. I see myself related to or connected with my body, 
and that is in space and time, subject to force, receiving 
modes of motion, and thereby leading me to sensation. 
But the sensation itself is no mode of motion; nor is it 
apprehended by another sensation, as motion is. It is 
apprehended by a direct intuition, just as space, time, and 
force are apprehended. We may think that in sense- 
perception we see something in motion, or hear something 
sounding, or smell odors; and, undoubtedly, the senses do 
give us trustworthy testimony that something real exists. 
Sharper analysis, however, shows that matter itself is invisi- 
ble. The eye recognizes modes of motion, the ear other 
modes, and so on; but neither of these senses recognizes 
the thing moving. Science has shown that the testimony 
of sense is simply to the fact of motion. No science, how- 
ever, can destroy the testimony given by the internal sense 
of the immediate vision of space, time, force, and a con- 
scious self. No science can show the possibility that either 
of these is a mode of motion. Space is indestructible even 
in imagination, so also is time; and the existence of force 
as a cause of externai motion cannot be denied any more 
than we can deny our own existence. 

Although the force of gravity and the force of elasticity 
indicate the existence of something which itself eludes the 
senses, and manifests itself to them only by its effects, it 
may be that some of the more newly observed phenomena 
of electrical induction will give us the same result in a 
manner more striking to our imagination. Electrical induc- 
tion takes place entirely independent of ordinary forms of 
matter between the two bodies. When parallel telephone 
wires are even some distance apart, the words passing over 
the one are conveyed also by the other with sufficient 
power to be audible. It is said that a moving railway 
train may transmit a telegram from one station to another 
upon the road by simply having the message transmitted 
from one end of a baggage car to the other, upon a wire 
parallel to that which connects the terminal stations of the 
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road. In such cases, the force is transmitted by nothing 
visible to sense. The electrical induction would act as 
powerfully in the best vacuum that can be made by human 
art. One of the most astonishing of the modern uses of 
this law of electrical induction is the lighting of our cities. 
A mass of common cast and wrought iron, wrapped with 
insulated copper wires, has within it a sphere of similar 
materials turning upon a delicately poised axis, so arranged 
that the friction is practically nothing. The smallest child 
could turn the sphere, which is separated by a blank space, 
on every side, from the cast-iron cups in which it turns. 
And yet a powerful steam-engine is set to doing this 
infant’s work. At first, very little steam is requisite to 
overcome the trifling friction of the axis; but, as the veloc- 
ity increases, more and more power must be applied, so 
that at the end of a few minutes the whole force of the 
powerful engine (sometimes a five hundred horse power) is 
required to turn this sphere, which at first the smallest 
child could spin. Hour after hour, this immense force is 
exerted in rotating the sphere upon its frictionless axis. 
What, then, is the work which the engine is doing? What 
becomes of its force? The answer is: The power of that 
engine leaps across the space between the sphere and the 
cups (the air not being necessary, taking no part in the 
action), and, being magically converted into an electric 
stream, is led from one end of the axis, through a long cir- 
cuit of wire, returning to the other end. In the course of 
this long circuit, however, around the streets of the city, 
it is interrupted at various points; and part of it is dis- 
persed in the form of rays of light. The agent in trans- 
forming hour after hour this mechanical force of the engine 
into the stream of galvanism, and then into the vibrations 
of light in the air, is a narrow, vacant space, which would 
act just as well were it as perfect a vacuum as art can make. 
The connection is probably through the ether, which is 
cognizable by not one of the five senses, but which asserts 
itself to reason as a fluid without recognizable friction and 
under a tremendous universal pressure. Observations upon 
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sudden disturbances in the surface of the sun, and simul- 
taneous disturbances in the electric condition of our earth, 
indicate that the electric force travels with the same veloc- 
ity in the interplanetary spaces as light, and therefore 
probably uses the same ether which brings us from the sun 
the enormous radiant energies of light and heat. 

How the energy travels through a solid copper wire is 
not known: it appears not to have a uniform velocity. 
But that it may be conveyed by such a wire with great ease 
and in great quantity may be seen from the same action 
of the dynamo which we have been considering. The 
mechanical energy of a five hundred horse engine, having 
crossed the blank space between the armature and magnet, 
pours along through a copper wire about one-third of an 
inch in diameter. It gives no sensible evidence of its flow, 
unless interrupted, other than a probable slight rise in the 
temperature of the copper. It may flow for days and 
months, but leaves no sensible effect on the wire. Yet, at 
any point, it may be interrupted arid shown to have the 
mechanical ability to pump water or lift weights or do any- 
thing else that the engine can. What more striking proof 
could we have of the reality of things unseen and intan- 
gible?. The copper wire is nothing in comparison with the 
tremendous current of energy flowing through it, or along 
it, unseen, unheard, even unfelt, unless diverted or impeded. 

Still more striking evidences of the reality of the unseen 
are furnished by the consideration of organic life, but it 
would carry us too far from the simplicity of our main line 
of thought to pursue them. As a single illustration of the 
facts to which we refer, take the heredity which plays so 
important a part in the theories and speculations of modern 
naturalists. All the plants and animals of the world are 
produced from seeds and eggs, and these seeds and eggs 
sprout and hatch into a likeness of both parents. Even 
those naturalists who suppose that the variety of species has 
been produced by gradual variation— from a few original 
types or from one —admit that the variation is usually 
very slow. For many generations, even for thousands upon 
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thousands, like produces like. What is it in the ovum or 
ovule which makes it develop into the likeness of the 
parent? Is it a peculiar arrangement of the atoms of which 
the little globule consists, or is it something inscrutable? 
Clerk Maxwell argues that the little ova or ovules cannot 
contain a sufficient number of atoms to admit of all the 
variety of arrangements requisite to produce the prodigious 
number of fossil and living species of plants and animals. 
His argument, from the limits assigned to the size of atoms, 
becomes doubly strong when we apply it, not to the ovule 
or ovum, but to that exceedingly minute portion of fluid, 
filtered through at least two apparently impervious walls, 
which, in the case of hybrids, is seen to convey to the off- 
spring numerous peculiarities of the male parent. 

That which is seen is only an index, a sign of the unseen. 
The unseen and intangible realities are the great realities, 
revealed by intuition, not by sensation; sensation merely 
calling our attention to them. All that is really given by 
the act of sense-perception — apparently revealing a world of 
solid material and countless variety —is the existence of a 
conscious self floating in boundless space and boundless 
time, surrounded and sustained by boundless power. But 
these it does give; and the conscious self refuses to be iden- 
tified with either of .the other three entities revealed to 


reason or with any combination of them. 
THomas HI. 


CHURCH MUSIC.* 


At the beginning of the last century, the excellent Judge 
Sewall used to come home from church very much disheart- 
ened about the music. The struggle with nature had not 
left much room for art. Moreover, the Puritans had little 
desire for music. Some one has said that they sang in 
church, not because they liked to sing, but because the 
Scripture commanded them to sing. And even then, if we 


_ I am indebted for many historical facts to F. L. Ritter, “ Music in America,” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883, and J. S, Dwight, “Our Dark Age in Music,” Atlantic 
Monthly, December, 1882, 
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may judge from their manner of singing, they felt very 
much like the good Scotch woman, who was protesting 
against taking walks on Sunday, and was reminded that 
Jesus himself did so: “ Yes,” said she, “and I never thought 
any more of him for it.” In England, they had broken the 
organs and turned out the fine choirs, and brought to this 
country only a few psalm tunes already melancholy and 
tottering with age. The Rev. Thomas Walter, of Roxbury, 
writing in 1721, said, “ At presént we are confined to 8 or 
10 tunes, and in some congregations to little more than half 
that number.” It might have been expected that our fore- 
fathers would have been economical with this scanty store ; 
but it seems that these four or five tunes, like pebbles on 
the beach, had been worn into such sameness by constant 
motion that, during the pause when the lines were dea- 
coned out, it was often forgotten what was the tune at the 
beginning, so that a congregation was liable to sing its 
entire répertoire to a single hymn. Hence the sadness of 
the thrifty Sewall. “I set Windsor tune; and, at the second 
going over, it ran into Oxford, do what I would.” And again, 
“In the morning, I set York tune; and, in the second going 
over, the gallery carried it irresistibly to St. Davids, which 
discouraged me very much.” “Once,” he says, “we sang 
all the ordinary tunes.” This ungovernable lust for variety 
showed itself not only in changing the tunes sung to the 
same hymn, but in singing the same tune in several dif- 
ferent ways. “Yea,” said the Rev. Mr. Walter, “I myself 
heard (for instance) Oxford tune sung in three churches 
with as much Difference as there can possibly be between 
York and Oxford, or two other different tunes.” Yet so 
dear were these few strains that it seemed as if a congre- 
gation, when it began to sing one of them, never wished to 
drop it, but rolled every note like a sweet morsel under 
the tongue. “This,” said the impatient Walter, fatigues 
“the singer with a tedious Protraction of the Notes beyond 
the Compass of a Man’s Breath, and the Power of his 
Spirit: a Fault very frequent in the Country, where I 
myself have twice in one Note paused to take Breath... . I 
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have observed in many Cases one Man is upon this Note, 
while another is a Note before him, which produces some- 
thing so hideous and disorderly, as is beyond Expression 
bad. And then,... much Time is taken up in shaking out 
Turns and Quavers; and besides no two Men in the Con- 
gregation quaver alike, or together; which sounds in the 
Ears of a Good Judge, like five hundred different tunes 
roared out at the same time.” 

it must indeed have been hard for good judges of music 
to go to church in those days, and the tithing-man should 
have been very merciful to them. The ministers, like John 
Cotton and the Apostle Eliot, did their best to make some 
improvement; but they were resisted with the utmost 
energy. Scripture, reason, and experience were strained 
to the utmost to furnish arguments against new music 
books or singing masters. But.good sense and good taste 
began at last to prevail. In. the second quarter of the last 
century, singing societies sprang up. Good singers were 
differentiated from the bad; and, gradually, we can trace the 
assembling, in some part of the meeting-houses, of knots of 
musical people, as we see the nucleus gathering in the mass 
of protoplasm. We have here the germ of the modern 
choir, and I ask you to follow with me the various stages 
by which this tyrant of to-day climbed from humble begin- 
nings to its present haughty height. 

The Annals of King’s Chapel* contains a sarcastic refer- 
ence, made about 1710, to “a few persons huddled together 
in one corner of the church, who sung to the praise and 
glory of themselves, for the entertainment and often to the 
weariness of the congregation.” Here, we have the slight 
cloudiness in the protoplasm which betokens a coming 
development. In the year 1752, says the History of Rowley, 
“The parish voted that those who had learned the art of 
singing may have liberty to sit in the front gallery.” 
Little did that worthy town know what it was doing! 
Here was the choir full formed and charged with dan- 
gerous life and independence. It was not long before 
Ii 
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the simple duty of leading the congregational singing 
became insipid. The choir ventured upon a hymn by 
itself, then upon an anthem, then upon a solo. By this 
time, society outside was developed enough to differentiate 
into professional musicians. These were soon established 
in the choir gallery, and began their haughty reign. The 
ministers, who had pleaded for choirs, now, alarmed, began 
to plead against them. But it was too late. Nothing could 
check this proud consciousness of importance. The strug- 
gle between the two ends of the church began. The first 
victim was the deacon, whose business it was to line out 
the hymn. The parish of Rowley, in an unguarded moment 
of the year 1785, had voted to “desire the singers, male and 
female, to sit in the gallery, and will allow them to sing 
once on each Lord’s day without reading by the deacon.” 
It was but a short time before the usurping choir resolved 
to extinguish that functionary altogether. Instead of wait- 
ing for him to give out the successive lines, they sang 
straight through to the end, and drowned out the poor 
man’s voice. One sturdy deacon, we are told, waited 
patiently till they had finished, and then, putting on his 
spectacles again, said quietly, “ Now let the people of God 
sing,” etc. But, in Worcester, good Deacon Chamberlain, 
having in vain tried to match his single voice against the 
hydra-headed monster of the gallery, burst into tears, and 
left the church. 

The triumphant choir, their appetite whetted by the 
blood of the deacon, next fastened their greedy eyes upon 
the minister. We all know the contest with that excellent 
concomitant of the church, and its result. The first step 
in the attack was to move the gallery. As the sly Greeks 
were conveyed into Troy in the wooden horse, so were the 
insidious choir, under pretence of more easily leading the 
musical worship of the people, conveyed to the front of 
the church, and thus established directly in the rear of the 
defenceless clergyman. From that moment, their triumph 
was insured. They bombarded him with anthems of most 
fearful and wonderful complexity, and solos that rattled 
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with roulades and trills like a Gatling gun. They quenched 
his sermon with hymns of exactly opposite import, and 
baffled his prayers with “ responses” from the latest opera. 
As for the congregation, they had long been put to silence. 
If a single hymn were allowed them, the choir rushed it 
through with contemptucus haste, or, suddenly lowering 
their tones with unexpected regard to the sentiment, left 
the few voices that had dared to lift themselves in the pews 
standing out against the stillness like brass tands at mid- 
nigh:, and pierced to the soul with a shame-faced sense of 
unwarrantable intrusion. It became plainer and plainer to 
watchful observers, very plain to the minister, that people 
were coming to church for the sake of the music, and that 
the idea was spreading that the way to “run” a church 
was to increase the appropriation for the choir, at whatever 
cost to any other department. Could the triumph of the 
choir go farther? It did go’ farther. It already had the 
old order of service under its feet. It now proceeded to 
invent and impose a new one, called “ Vespers.” This was 
the triumphal procession of the once humble choir, in which 
its old antagonists were led publicly captive. It consisted 
of a number of musical selections in which the talents of 
the choir were displayed to the best advantage, unhampered 
by too nice regard for other sentiments than musical. The 
congregation were reduced to silence. The minister was 
allowed only to interpolate here and there a short passage 
of Scripture, or a timid little prayer, or a bit out of an old 
sermon,— the purpose of these interruptions being to give 
the attention of the congregation a rest between the musical 
efforts, or to keep the solos apart, as the boy in the lumber 
yard puts sticks between the planks as they are piled up. 
With the invention of the “ Vesper Service,” the advance 
of the choir seems at present to pause. What new devel- 
opments of its power may be expected — whether it will allow 
the minister to remain in the church or, if so, to what posi- 
tion it will assign him — time only can show. 

Such has been the history of church music in New 
England. The change has been very great from the drawl- 
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ing psalm of the Puritan to the exquisite quartette music of 
our own day. But it would not be entirely unjust to de- 
scribe the change in this way,— that the Puritan had good 
religion and poor music, while we often have good music 
and poor religion. I doubt if there is any sensitive man, 
who realizes the purpose for which churches are built, who 
does not often feel that the music of the professional choir, 
however beautiful as music, does not further that purpose 
very much, and oftén really hinders it. We need not utterly 
disparage it. We know well how often it has done us good. 
There are Vespers which are very soothing and refreshing. 
But, if we think of it, we shall see that there is something in 
the very idea and constitution of a professional choir that 
makes it an element of danger to a genuine religious ser- 
vice. You have come to church, it is to be hoped, to have 
your hearts warmed, your wills strengthened, your souls 
lifted to where the Holy Spirit can breathe through and 
through them, and make them sweet and clean. Your 
minister is there, because you have confidence in his personal 
character, in his earnestness and consecration, because his 
bearing has the dignity and simplicity which become one 
who meditates and mediates divine things. You would not 
endure from him for a moment any airs of elocution, or evi- 
dent acting of a part, or any vain consciousness of personal 
attractions or talents. 

But is it quite so with your choir? They are not there 
because they have any special interest in your church or in 
moral or religious subjects, not because of any excellence 
of personal character or seriousness of purpose. On the 
contrary, they may betray by their bearing and dress the 
most frivolous worldliness, and they may put on the airs 
and affectations of the concert hall. They may have made 
their reputation in comic opera, and be so well known in 
certain réles as to carry with them unavoidably reminders 
and associations utterly incongruous with the spirit of the 
church, however grateful we may be to them for their pleas- 
ant ministrations to our careworn minds elsewhere. Nay, 


it is not hard to recall cases in which men and women have 
9 
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stood up before congregations as their representatives in the 
most fervent appeals to the Holy One, and have taken the 
most sacred words upon their lips, whom not one of that 
congregation would have in his house. These are extreme 
cases, of course, and rare ones, yet, under the circum- 
stances, not surprising. I intend no slight upon salaried 
singers in general. I have been one myself, and, were I not 
e minister, would be glad to be one again. But it is out of 
this experience that I speak, when I plead that you cannot 
reasonably expect that the people whom you employ merely 
as mrsicians should have any other than a musical interest 
in your worship. Their duty is to give music; and they 
will perform that duty most faithfully, because it is also 
a delight to them. Moreover, they will give a religious 
tone to what they sing, because it is a musician’s business to 
sing with proper expression, as it is the business of an elo- 
cutionist to interpret properly what he reads. And just as 
a celebrated actor is said to have repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
to an evening company with most thrilling effect, so a 
good soloist or quartette will render hymns or anthems 
sometimes so as to touch the heart. There are also singers 
who are truly religious, and render their music with sincere 
feeling. But, after all, in the vast majority of cases, the 
professional choir naturally approach their music from the 
esthetic side, not from the religious. And, when they have 
but moderate taste and skill, the incongruity which we 
so often feel between their music and the spirit of the place 
is simply the result which we ought to expect. That is 
why we have the operatic solo, the exciting wrestle of the 
quartette with an anthem too large for it, the setting of beau- 
tiful hymns to the music of Italian love songs,—as if St. 
Jerome and Juliet were walking up the aisle together,— and 
the military or dance music, to which we are hustled out of 
church at the end. That is why one of our Boston minis- 
ters was amazed at finding that his part of an ordination 
service was to be preceded by an “ Ave Maria.” He could 
perhaps put up with an unaltered Ze Deum or a hymn to 
the Trinity; ot to call upon the Virgin Mary was a little 
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too much, even for a Unitarian. But all these are not 
mere accidents. They are natural results of the situation. 
You have employed your choir as musicians, and they have 
given you what they call good music. It is your own fault, 
if you are driven to say at last with the ancient preacher: 
“TI gat me men-singers and women-singers, . . . and behold it 
was all vanity and striving after wind, and there was no 
profit under the sun.” * ; 

What shall we do, then, to have music worthy of the 
Church? First, we must have a true and clear conception 
of why we go to church, and then of why we should have 
music there. There are those who bluntly say that the 
Church of to-day is a feeble survival from a state of things 
which is rapidly passing away; that people no longer go to 
do their souls good, but to have “at one end of the church 
dignified and polished oratory, at the otber sensuous and 
ravishing strains of music, and in the territory between 
unexceptionable manners and rich and stylish apparel ” ; ¢ 
and that, if this be true, all objection to unreligious music is 
mere sentimentality. It cannot be denied that this is prac- 
tically, though not always quite consciously, the conception 
of a church which many people have, and the conception 
in accordance with which many churches are managed. I 
shall not try to refute it, but simply say that, if it prevail, 
the Church is close upon its end. This is an age, whatever 
we may say of it in other respects, which hates shams. It 
may for a time amuse itself with an institution which, while 
pretending to deal with earnest things, is really a social 
club, with elegant appointments and esthetic delights; but 
it cannot be long before the most sensible and sincere must 
ask themselves: “ Why should we have this mixture of sham 
and reality? Let us drop the sham religion, and have our 
real musical and oratorical entertainment unmixed and 
unrestrained.” I should hope it would be so. I would 
rather a thousand times have the world sincerely unrelig- 
ious than hypocritically and amateurishly religious. If 
the time has come when religion is no longer a reality to 


*Eccl.ii., 8,11. The Century, August, 1384, p. 638. 
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us, and we are bored with appeals to our faith and con- 
science, let us pretend no longer, but convert our churches 
into concert halls and lecture rooms, and take our pleasant 
entertainment with a frank face. 

There is another conception of the use of music in church, 
which is more common and more openly expressed. It is 
that we must have fine music, to draw people in and fill 
our pews. It is not for any minister to enlarge on the fail- 
ure of his profession to attract large congregations. But 
{ should like to quote the opinion of one who certainly is 
not prejudiced against the value of fine music in church. 
Mr. Eugene Thayer, the well-known organist, has said: * 
““We have all seen churches where for a little while attrac- 
tive music seemed to augment the number of worshippers. 
There is not a case on record where this device did not ulti- 
mately fail. Nothing but the word of God, preached by one 
able and consecrated, ever did or ever will permanently fill 
the church.” We all know what class of people are drawn 
in by mere displays of music. They are the “ ecclesiastical 
tramps,” who have no sense of responsibility beyond their 
unavoidable obligations, who use churches as they do the 
public parks,— as places to stroll into on pleasant Sundays, 
—who rarely hire sittings, and, if they do, having no attach- 
ment to the church on the better side of their nature, soon 
drift away to some new attraction. The church that relies 
upon them is built upon the sands, and it takes a very 
small flood indeed to overthrow it. 

That church alone can permanently prosper which is 
built upon the rock of fidelity to its professed purpose. 
This purpose we know to be not simply the instruction of 
the mind, but the appeal to the better emotions of the heart 
and soul. But there is nothing that has more power over 
the emotions than music. It is a threefold power. It 
awakens, it expresses, and it intensifies. The music of the 
dance awakens the desire for rhythmic motion, it frees 
the desire in expression, and by the very expression it 
deepens the joy. The music of war arouses the spirit of the 
aa * Century, October, 1884. P 
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coward, it gives his soul an outlet in song, and it fires him 
to frenzy as he rushes to battle. So there is music that 
awakens, expresses, and intensifies the emotions which the 
Church lives to cultivate,— hope, cheerfulness, repentance, 
resignation, awe, adoration, faith. This is the music that 
churches may have and ought to have. To say that all 
music is essentially religious is to say that all color is red 
or that all books are moral. Some kinds of music are as 
unfit for hymns as Punch for a Prayer-Book. There is no 
one who does not feel that a waltz is not appropriate for a 
funeral or that the “Dead March in Saul” is out of place 
at a pleasant evening party. And yet these are only illus- 
trations of a general principle, which must be applied in 
the church, and the want of application of which causes the 
failure of very much of so-called sacred music to touch the 
better nature. It is not the time, even if I had the ability, 
to go into detail as to what music should be selected. But 
it may be said that most quartette music, though it may be 
very beautiful, lacks the power to touch any depths in the 
soul. It plays lightly about the ears, but it has not the 
dignity and the weight which are needed to make any deep 
impression. But, if any one would know practically the 
power which music may have to soften and to refresh his 
heart, let him, on his way to his own church, step into some 
Catholic church; and then, with the solemn, solid tones of 
that organ and that choir still sounding in his ears, let him 
go on to where his favorite quartette are wrestling with 
their choice anthem, and he may possibly realize what is 
meant by musical frippery and moral feebleness. 

There are, however, some things to be said of the manner 
of rendering church music which are worth considering now. 

First, there is the value of eongregational singing. It is 
a rule, to which I know no exception in the history of Chris- 
tianity, that every renewal and deepening of religious life 
has been marked by the glad and united singing of the 
people themselves. Religious earnestness and singing by 
proxy have always flourished in inverse proportion to each 
other. The first Christians sang their own psalms. When 
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the tide of Christian zeal ebbed away, the professional 
singers emerged again, like rocks on the flats. At the 
dawn of the Reformation, the reawakened hearts of the 
people sang like the birds at sunrise. Wiclif’s Lollards 
were named from the word lollen, to sing. Bishop Jewel, 
speaking of the Reformation in Queen Elizabeth’s day, said: 
“Nothing promoted it more than inviting the people to sing 
psalms. That was begun in one church in London, and 
did quickly spread itself, not only through the city, but in 
the neighboring places. Sometimes, at Paul’s Cross there 
will be six thousand people singing. This was very griev- 
ous to the Papists.”* Luther’s chorals and Wesley’s hymns 
came not more from their hearts than from the general 
religious earnestness. The High Church awakening of this 
century and Mr. Moody’s revival were both marked by the 
most natural return of congregational singing. And you 
may have noticed that whenever even the coolest and dain- 
tiest of Unitarians get close enough together to get warm, 
as in Conference or anniversary meetings, they sing as if 
they were trying to make up the arrears of a lifetime. 
Now, perhaps it is beginning at the wrong end to urge con- 
gregational singing upon any churches which may not have 
the religious life that makes it natural; but it ought to be 
seen, at least, that it is the ideal church music, as it is the 
most sincere, hearty, and sensible. Surely, it is better to 
sing our own praises and thanks to God, if we can, than 
to do it through others. Nothing can spread the sense of 
fellowship in worship through a congregation so thoroughly 
and warmly as union in song. Nothing can lift the minister 
to his best so effectively as the tide of his people’s singing 
pouring up under and around him. It is worth a great deal 
of labor and study to secure the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of song. 

Shall we have a precentor to lead the congregation? Yes, 
if we must ; but there is something awkward and unnatural 
about him and his baton, something that takes away a little 
of the charm of an unmanaged, spontaneous congregational 
sf * Quoted in Greén’s Short History of the English People. = 
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singing. But why can we not have a chorus choir? When 
I lean back in my chair in those many moments when it is 
so much easier to dream than to work, and look through the 
coals of the open fire to where my church in Spain stands 
waiting for me, I see my congregation standing and sing- 
ing. I see the burnished pipes of the organ rising high 
before them; and, in the gallery in front of it, I see fifteen 
or twenty, or possibly thirty, of my young men and women. 
They are the choir. They have formed this little musical 
club, and they are glad to do so much toward the worship 
and welfare of the church. Perhaps they sing an anthem 
at the beginning, which they have zealously rehearsed dur- 
ing the week; and it has not done them the least harm to 
save one evening from the dance or the skating-rink for 
such work as this. They lead off in the responses and 
glorias which the order of service provides. But they are 
at their best when their fresh voices rise in the congrega- 
tional hymn with youthful enthusiasm, kindling and encour- 
aging the spirit of the people in the pews and making them 
feel, when it is over, as they themselves feel,— as if a breath 
of fresh air had blown through them, quickening and 
strengthening both body and soul. 

Sometimes, the vision changes from the young men and 
women to the white-robed choir of boys. I hear their fresh, 
pure voices rising like a fountain of clear water. I recall 
what seemed to me the nearest to the ideal service that I 
ever heard, at Stopford Brooke’s church in London, where 
the bright music of the boys swept the soul clear of its cob- 
webs, and left it ready for what rarely goes with a boy-choir, 
—a thoughtful and inspiring sermon. 

But the fire goes out; and I turn around to find myself 
not in Spain, but in America. I look up to the gallery, and 
I behold still seated there the complacent quartette. They 
are there to stay; and, under the circumstances in many 
eases, I am glad they are. Theirs is not the ideal music 
for the church, but it has possibilities of beauty and of 
helpfulness which are not often developed. Moreover, 
there are congregations who, for various reasons, cannot or 
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will not sing for themselves. There are reasons, too,— 
which, however unpleasant, must be taken into account,— 
why fine singing should sometimes be added to the attrac- 
tions of the church. We have only to consider how to 
make the best of the situation. 

First, it has sometimes seemed to me that the choir ought 
to be out of sight. If their duty were simply to lead the 
congregational singing, there would be strong reason for 
having them where they could be seen. Or, if their per- 
sonality, physical or moral, were sure to aid their function, 
then again they ought to be kept visible. But, since they 
are there for their voices alone, why should they be to us 
anything more than voices,— voz et praeterea nihil? Why 
should the peculiar dress, or the contorted face, or the 
noticeable manner, distract the mind, through the eye, from 
the musica: effects that address it through the ear? I am 
sure the singers would usually prefer it, and there are many 
reasons why the judicious among the congregation would 
also prefer it. But I know the arguments on the other side, 
and offer this only as a suggestion. 

Secondly, the choir, wherever they are, should be made to 
feel, as far as possible, that their function is as sacred and, 
so to speak, as sacerdotal as that of the minister. Equally 
with him, they are the representatives and spokesmen of 
the congregation in its worship. They sing, as he prays, for 
the people in the pews. They should therefore sing as he 
should pray, with as full a sense as possible of the meaning 
of what they are doing. Perhaps it is the ministers who are 
to blame that their choirs do not realize this. No one is 
more willing than they to receive suggestions from any one 
who knows enough to make them, or to do anything pos- 
sible to increase the efficiency of the service. Dr. Channing 
used to meet with his choir every week, and impress upon 
them the meaning of the hymns they were to sing the next 
Sunday. Perhaps our theological schools will not always 
neglect the importance of intelligent and appropriate music. 
But whether through the minister, or through the growth of 
an enlightened sentiment in the congregation or the public 
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generally, our choirs can never do their best work for us, 
until they are made to feel their dignity as the musical 
priests of the worshipping people. 

Finally, the music of our choirs should be simpler. It 
must express simple emotions in simple forms. It must be 
easily understood, and must penetrate without difficulty to 
the heart and soul. Those are not musical connoisseurs or 
even amateurs who are sitting down there in the pews. 
They are plain men and women, with very genuine sorrows, 
trials, temptations, and fatigue of spirit. They need in 
the music, as in the sermon, something clear, sweet, and 
hearty. There is nothing more dreary than the struggles of 
an ambitious choir with a complicated anthem, unless it be 
the struggles of an ambitious preacher with the relations 
between science and religion. If I have any soloist in my 
church in Spain,—it is so very far off that I cannot see 
distinctly,— it will be some one who will sing a hymn with 
the same sweet simplicity as Christine Nilsson had when 
she used to sing “Old Folks at Home” or “Way down 
upon the Swanee River.” Noblesse oblige, and the best art 
is that which spends itself, not in mere vocal gymnastics, 
but in giving back to us the emotions which we all feel, 
glorified by the expression which we all cannot give. As 
the great painter identified himself to strangers by drawing, 
free-handed but perfectly, the simple circle, so the finest 
choir can at once prove its skill and do its work upon the 
heart by singing perfectly the simplest music. 

My thought about church music is summed up in the one 
word “sincerity.” Whether we sing ourselves or whether 
we employ better voices to sing for us, let our music be, so 
far as possible, the genuine expression of genuine feelings. 


W. H. Lyon. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the March Contemporary, Principal Fairbairn reviews some 
recent works on the History of Religions. Dr. H. Kern’s Ge- 
schiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indié he praises highly, in con- 
nection with H. Oldenberg’s Life of Buddha. Differing radi- 
cally, Kern and Oldenbery agree in this,—that Buddhism must be 
explained through the course and conditions of religious thought 
and life in India prior to, and at the time of, its appearance. 
“ Buddhism,” says Kern, “is rooted in antiquity, and is nothing 
else than a variety of an Indo-Aryan plant. Naturally and 
genetically classified, it is and remains a species of Hinduism. 
Buddha’s doctrine differed little from that of his contempora- 
ries, especially as we find it in the Upanishads.” Kern makes 
a strong stand for translating the legend of Buddha and the 
cardinal doctrines of the religion into terms of the solar myth. 
His work is, however, not a mere essay in comparative mythol- 
ogy, but a careful exposition and history of Buddhism. The 
theory which Oldenberg rejects in favor of an historical view 
impairs the value of Kern’s book, and shows his judgment to be 
defective and unhistorical; but he gives a full representation of 
Buddhism, its life and work in Indian history, its organization, 
doctrines, and social and moral characteristics. “While we are 
yet a long way from a scientific and final history of Buddhism, 
works of such research, independence, and careful and patient 
scholarship, carry us a considerable way toward it.” The worth 
for history of the Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
lately translated by Prof. 8. Beal, Principal Fairbairn continues, 
“it is hardly possible to exaggerate: their literary qualities are 
remarkable, and they show us Buddhism in its bloom and early 
decadence. The Pilgrims themselves are most significant objects 
of study. Children of a prosaic race, they have yet been so pos- 
sessed and inspired by the religion that has come to them, their 
imaginations have been so touched, their hearts so moved by the 
person and qualities of its founder, that they brave the worst 
dangers and endure every kind of hardship, that they may visit 
the land he had made holy, collect sacred relics and books that 
told his history or expounded his doctrine. The contribution to 
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our knowledge is not simply of a particular faith, but of univer- 
sal religion. They help us to see how under all religions the 
imagination works,— what miracles it can accomplish, what feats 
of devotion and ecstasy it can perform; how the intellect oper- 
ates; what schools, sects, orthodoxies, and heresies it can create; 
theologies, supralapsarian or infralapsarian, of the Great Vehicle 
or the Little Vehicle, that feed the spirit on hopes of annihila- 
tion or on dreams of restful bliss. Yet, whether imagination or 
intellect be active, each is, where most extravagant, still most 
surely under law. Before anchorites or monks or monasteries 
were in Europe, they existed in Asia. Centuries before Catholi- 
cism had its calendar of saints, its sacred places, its miraculous 
relics, its authoritative councils, its fixed canons and determined 
dogmas, Buddhism was in possession of all these things, and had 
even proved their inability to arrest decline or preserve domin- 
ion.” Prof. Beal’s little volume on China, in the “ Non-Chris- 
tian Religions Series,” is pronounced to be, on the whole, disap- 
pointing; while Prof. Chautepie de la Saussaye’s Vier Schetsen 
uit de Godsdienst-geschiedenis is set down as a very elegant and 
discriminating work, treating of Confucius, Lao-tzse, Zarathus- 
tra, and Buddha, intended not for scholars, but for cultivated 
readers, and written with sympathy, grace, and animation. 

The Autobiography of Mark Pattison is one of those few 
autobiographies which do their subject injustice, if his English 
reviewers are to be credited, in respect to his personal disposi- 
tion, which was more genial than the reader would suppose from 
the somewhat unmanly tone of his lamentations over his early 
disappointment in losing the election to the Rectorship of Lin- 
coln. The chief interest of the book is neither here nor in his 
frequent severe remarks on distinguished contemporaries, but in 
the story, carefully traced by himself, of the intellectual develop- 
ment of one who had “the fullest and most varied experience in 
Oxford, a mind which had grown continually in knowledge 
through seventy years, and in intellectual force.” Its advance 
was from a High Anglicanism up to the broadest conception of 
the Unity of the Divine Power at work in all the earth, through 
all the times. “A. P. Stanley once said to me, ‘ How different 
the fortunes of the Church of England might have been, if New- 
man had been able to read German!’ That puts the matter in a 
nutshell. Newman assumed and adorned the narrow basis on 
which Laud had stood two hundred years before. All the grand 
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development of human reason from Aristotle down to Hegel was 
a sealed book to him. There lay a unity, a unity of all thought, 
which far transcended the mechanical association of the unthink- 
ing members of the Catholic Church; a great spiritual unity, by 
the side of which all sects and denominations shrink into vanity.” 
Even the church view, in the widest sense of the word “Catho- 
lic,” “is only a mode of conceiving the dealings of Divine Power 
with the whole race of mankind. If God interferes at all to pro- 
cure the happiness of mankind, it must be on a far more compre- 
hensive scale than by providing for them a church of which far 
the majority of them will never hear. It was on this line of 
thought that I passed out of the Catholic phase, but slowly and 
in many years, to that highest development where all religions 
appear in their historical light as efforts of the human reason to 
come to an understanding with that unseen Power whose pres- 
ence it feels, but whose motives are a riddle.” 

The recent English monthly magazines contain several striking 
articles on George Eliot, apropos of her Life and Letters, by 
R. H. Hutton, Frederic Harrison, and Lord Acton, among 
which Lord Acton’s, in the Nineteenth Century, is decidedly the 
most noteworthy. The interminable Bampton Lectures, on 
which Dr. Martineau so wittily commented in his essay on 
Mansel, have received an addition of unusual force in a strong 
plea by Canon Freemantle, of Canterbury, for “The World as the 
Subject of Redemption.” In distinction from Pattison, and yet 
in fundamental sympathy with him, Canon Freemantle attempts 
to show that the Church is designed to embrace the whole race 
of mankind,— to save, not individuals out of the world, but the 
world itself. This idea he fortifies, as a disciple of Thomas 
Arnold and Richard Rothe, from a survey of Jewish and Chris- 
tian history. The basis of human society is spiritual and Chris- 
tian, since associations for the pursuit of knowledge and art, 
social intercourse, professional life,—all these and the whole 
machinery of intellectual and moral civilization,— are parts of the 
redemptive process. The Nation is, at present, the highest form 
of the Church. In tracing, finally, the necessary steps toward 
realizing this altogether humane and untheological ideal of a 
Christian world, the Canon shows a broad and generous spirit, 
which allies him with all liberal Christians, to some of whom his 
ideas are not unfamiliar, but who will rejoice to see them re- 
peated with fresh vigor from such a source. Among late 
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English works of interest are Miss Cobbe’s somewhat lugubrious 
essay, A Faithless World, reprinted from the Contemporary with 
a preface and additions; revised editions of Ancient Religion 
and Modern Thought, by the Catholic writer, W. 8. Lillie, and 
Toru Dutt’s Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, with 
a memoir by E. Gosse; Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, 
by Bishop Alfred Barry; Greek Testament Lessons, edited from 
Westcott and Hort’s text, by J. Hunter Smith, giving a series of 
extracts that form a kind of course in Christian ethics, with short 
essays on the points involved, and an abundance of illustrative 
quotations from all sources, collected with great labor and excel- 
lent judgment; Studies in Russia, by the indefatigable A. J. C. 
Hare; the translation of the portion of Dr. E. Zeller’s History 
of Greek Philosophy treating of Eclecticism; two volumes by 
J. Allanson Picton, Lessons from the Rise and Fall of the 
English Commonwealth and Six Lectures on Oligarchy and De- 
mocracy ; Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason, by Scotus Novan- 
ticus; a translation of Mile. Monod’s Life of her father, the 
well-known evangelical divine of France; a new rendering of 
Paseal’s Pensées, by C. K. Paul, from M. Molinari’s standard edi- 
tien; and a Commentary on Daniel, by Rev. Prof. Murphy. 
Some other attractive new English’ books are The Common 
Sense of the Exact Sciences, in the “International Scientific 
Series,” probably the lamented Prof. W. K. Clifford’s last post- 
humous book in a field where his astonishing abilities showed to 
far greater advantage than in his treatment of religious matters; 
Military Manners and Customs, an essay in sociology, by J. A. 
Farrar, author of the interesting but not always reliable book on 
Primitive Manners and Customs ; Walter Pater’s philosophical 
tale of Marius, the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas,—an 
exquisitely written study of Roman religion in the days of the 
Antonines; The Veil of Isis, a series of essays on Idealism, by 
Thomas E. Webb, of Dublin University; Samoa One Hundred 
Years Ago, by George Turner, with a preface by E. B. Tylor, 
giving a complete picture of Polynesian life in that island, lately 
of interest to America, before the introduction of Christianity, 
with the virtues and vices of civilization; a kindred work on 
Madagascar, by George A. Shaw, of standard value; a new Life 
of George Fox, by A. C. Bickley; and an edition of the noted 
Vestiges of Creation, a forerunner of Darwin, edited by Alex- 
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ander Ireland, who gives a full account of its composition and 
publication by Robert Chambers, the Edinburgh bookseller. 

Macmillan & Co. announce an Jntroduction to the Study of 
the Law of the Constitution, by Prof. Dicey, of Oxford; a vol- 
ume of Prayers, by the late Rev. Dr. Service; and a work on 
Overpressure, by Dr. Mertel. Hon. Roden Noel, whose Songs 
of the Heights and Deeps is no common volume of poems, will 
soon issue a collection of his literary essays.—— The Positivist 
Society of London is preparing a volume of short biographies of 
the nearly six hundred great men named in the Positivist Calen- 
dav, edited by F. Harrison. It will be a Lives of the Saints 
of the Religion of Humanity.—— The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of the Comtists, by Prof. Edward Caird, is announced, 
and should be an important treatise. Mr. A. Brothers pro- 
poses to reproduce the Mazarin Bible in photo-lithograph._— 
New volumes of the admirable “ Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers” will be: Hobbes, by Prof. G. Croom Robertson ; 
Bacon, by Prof. Nichol, of Glasgow ; Hume, by the editor of the 
series, Prof. Knight; and Spinoza, by Principal John Caird. 

Mr. Stanley-Lane-Poole will prepare for the Clarendon Press a 
corpus of Mohammedan inscriptions to be called Fasti Arabici, 
the history of Mohammedan Europe, as exhibited by coins. 
Protap Chandra Roy, of Calcutta, is publishing and distributing 
gratis a translation of the Mahabharata into English prose. 
While Karaka’s recent History of the Parsis is valuable other- 
wise, its critical importance in the study of the religious develop- 
ment is rated as slight. The inaugural address of the succes- 
sor of the indomitable Henry Fawcett, Prof. Alfred Marshall, on 
the Present Position of Economics, has been printed in pam- 
phlet form. One may hope that the new professor will succeed 
in expelling the misleading “ Political” from the name of the 
“Science of Wealth”: his admirable little manual of Heonomics 
was a first step in this direction———The Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Education, held in London last 
year, fill four volumes. 

Rev. J. Moden, of Leicester, has translated, and Williams & 
Norgate will soon publish, Count Goblet d’Alviella’s fine work 
on Contemporary Religious Evolution which appeared last year. 

Rev. Dr, Martineau, according to a private letter in Unity, 
is at work on a book to be entitled Grounds and Truths of Re- 
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ligion. His retirement from educational labors will be nobly 
employed, if this book, which should be the masterpiece of his 
career, is happily completed. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 1 is an apprecia- 
tive article by M. B. Aubé on the “Last Labors of the Bollan- 
dists, 1837-82.”——_ Constant Martha, author of a fine work on 
Lucretius, has put forth lately tudes Morales sur [ Antiquité, 
a study of character in the ancient world——In Za Critique 
Philosophique for January last, M. A. Schloesinger discusses at 
length the philosophy of the Apocalypse. M. Jules Simon has 
almost ready a volume on Thiers, Guizot, and Rémusat. M. 
Andrieux is preparing a large book, Les Religions Laiques du 
XIX Sidele. From the Revue de Belgique, M. de Laveleye 
has reprinted some unpublished letters of John Stuart Mill, of 
great interest to Englishmen. The letters in themselves are not 
very important, but they throw light on the relations between 
the two; for it appears that more than one of Laveleye’s best- 
known works was directly inspired by the suggestions of Mill. 
“In the domain of the social sciences, the two authors to whom 
our generation owes the largest number of useful truths are 
Tocqueville and Stuart Mill. Both have examined thoroughly 
the great problem of our epoch, the organization of democracy. 
But Tocqueville did not see clearly the economic consequences 
of the progress of equality, and what he saw’filled him with dis- 
quiet. Mill, on the contrary, plainly saw the approach of an era 
of social reform, and saluted it with confidence, with sympathy, 
sometimes even with enthusiasm.” 

Prof. Georg Ebers is preparing a biography of his fellow- 
student in Egyptology, Karl R. Lepsius. The Abbé Liszt’s 
Autobiography will shortly appear in several volames.—— Prof. 
Hermann Grimm is writing the Life of Raphael. The many 
readers of his biography of Michel Angelo will need no rec- 
ommendation to the life-story of Angelo’s great compeer.—— A 
Luther “find” has been made by Dr. Georg Buchwald in the 
library of the select council of Zwickau. It consists of lectures 
on Genesis, Deuteronomy, Judges, and the Minor Prophets, sev- 
eral exegetical essays on various portions of the New Testament, 
and a long article entitled “The Sacrifices of the Old Testament 
prefigure Christ.” Of this material, partly or wholly new, Dr. 
Buchwald has published the lectures on Judges, which Prof. 
Késtlin dates in 1516.—— The fifth volume, first part, of the 
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veteran Ranke’s Universal History treats of “The Arabian 
World-rule” and “The Kingdom of Charlemagne.” 

The third volume of Schouler’s valuable History of the United 
States carries one from 1817 to 1831. Mr. George S. Mer- 
riam’s two-volume Life of Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield 
Republican, will undoubtedly be a valuable contribution to the 
best kind of history,—the history of social forces and of men 
who, like Mr. Bowles, obeyed those forces rather than the will 
of man. Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow’s concentric chart of history 
in the shape of a fan is a novel and ingenious device, much com- 
meaded.,———- Mrs. E. D. Cheney has made a selection of Michel 
Angelo’s poems, accompanied by the best translations.—— Miss 
J. Dewey has drawn from George MacDonald’s many volumes 
a comforting series of Helps for Weary Souls. Dr. T. W. 
Chambers’ Companion to the Revised Translation of the Old 
Testament will appear simultaneously with the translation, now 
announced for May 1. In the American edition of Meyer’s 
New Testament Commentary, the Gospels of John and Mat- 
thew are now published: the additions of the American editors 
add nothing to their critical value—— The first volume of a 
cheap reprint of the Ante-Nicene Library, edited by Bishop 
Coxe, contains the matter of the first three volumes of the Edin- 
burgh edition, at the same price per volume, the works of Justin 
Martyr, the Apostolic Fathers, and Irenzus (Christian Litera- 
ture Publishing Co., Buffalo). N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DENOMINATIONAL WORK. 


The report of the Committee of the Norfolk Conference at 
its last session, in reference to the formation of a “ State Confer- 
ence and General Missionary Board,” is not surprising to us. 
We have already enough machinery: the main thing is to put life 
into it. Our local conferences are well constructed, at liberty to 
do their own county missionary work, 2nd yet remain loyal tribu- 
taries to the Association, into whose hands they should every 
year pour their general contribution from every society, small 
or large, in their midst. The experiment often fails, as the chem- 
ist said, but the principle remains the same. Our conferences do 
fairly well; but they fail by a very little of doing perfectly well, 
of being a success. We believe this is owing to a want of 
promptness on the part of our board officers and our ministers 
in fulfilling the pledges and carrying out the missionary resolu- 
tions of the conferences. People are willing to give; but they 
cannot be expected to run after their officers and offer money, 
when we consider what constant calls upon the purse there are 
nowadays for many charitable purposes. We grant that asking 
money for good causes is not an agreeable pastime. We have 
done something of it in our lifetime. But, if we have a disa- 
greeable thing to do, we have all of us been taught from our 
childhood that the best way is to do it at once, get it over as 
soon as possible. We shall often, moreover, be surprised to find 
that the thing we dreaded so much, the bugbear of asking, melts 
away before the kindly faces that respond to our appeal. The 
amount given is not of so much importance as the spirit with 
which money is given. A small sum given at once by an earnest 
person, without any arguments or self-defence, is worth hundreds 
given with a grudging hand. But, as we have said before, a 
want of promptness and regularity of action is the main fault of 
our conferences. If our people understand that every year they 
will not only be called upon to make a good contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association, but also another for the mis- 
sionary work of their own county, they will be ready for the call. 


But procrastination is the fatal habit that paralyzes and almost 
11 
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ruins these two good objects. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion collection should be taken, as the executive committee have 
always urged, at the regular time in November, either in church 
or by personal appeal. If a church is engrossed with a fair or with 
some debt at that time, let not its pastor or committee postpone 
action. No matter if the contribution is smaller that year: “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” The chances are 
that, if they postpone one year, they will do nothing the next. 
It is the same with the county subscription. The pastor and 
delegates should bring up the matter the first Sunday after the 
conference has pledged the money, give their reports, and carry 
the matter through at once. Money-giving is a habit, and a good 
habit on the part of a Christian people. It goes back to the old 
apostolic times and the saints at Jerusalem. People do not need 
arguments nor apologies, least of all scolding. They need to 
have a clear statement,—an enthusiastic one, if you will,— and 
then have the paper brought right before them, for certain legiti- 
mate well-reputed objects in their church, as regularly as the sun 
shines. The minister ought not to be expected to collect money. 
He has more important duties. But he should be the great in- 
spirer ; and, if he finds that a Sunday contribution is not sufficient, 
his standing committee, in conjunction with him, should appoint 
a small committee of ladies and gentlemen every year to visit 
houses, and carry out more fully these annual contributions. 
Such are the methods of some of our best country parishes, 
which, with moderate means, make every year their donations 
without friction or delay. People will no more say, “I will give 
you a dollar, but I don’t know what this thing is about.” There 
are not many such perhaps, but even these will have to know; for 
if this contribution comes as unavoidably as their birthday, and 
they get into the habit of giving for these causes, they will soon 
understand where their money goes. If they make a sacrifice to 
give the dollar, dearer will the work be in their eyes. Let us 
once more urge promptness and system in our missionary work. 

Whether it is wise to take up collections at our conference 
gatherings is a question worth considering. The persons who 
attend them are generally the ones who do a large part of the 
giving at home. This query does not apply to the sma.l collec- 
tions which are necessary for the trifling expenses of the confer- 
ence. But, if our conferences are prompt in aiding every year 
some struggling society to pay off its debt or redeem its church, 
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we believe the American Unitarian Association will generally be 
ready to pay a part of the minister’s salary, until they are able 
to support themselves. The conferences do not need to under- 
take the American Unitarian Association’s work, neither does 
the Association want to leave them out in the cold. The Asso- 
ciation wishes to see the conferences have life in themselves; 
but it appreciates the tie that binds it to them, and in return 
for their offerings is ever ready, we are sure, to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

The catalogue and course of study in the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School reaches us. The school, as we know, has gained in 
the services of Rev. H. H. Barber what this Review has lost. 
Prof. Barber’s course in the Junior middle year, on the History 
of Christianity, will take up the lives of leaders and representa- 
tives; and themes will be required upon the great men and epochs 
of the Christian Church. In the Senior year, the study of Com- 
parative Religions will be pursued, with lectures on the leading 
race religions and the various religious movements of the present 
century. The sehool has two women in the Senior Class, and 
there are eighteen students in all. Miss Murdock, one of the 
two students mentioned, is also instructor in elocution. 

We have received copies of an extended and appreciative 
review of the Life of Charles Lowe, written by Prof. Courda- 
veaux, of the University of Douai, France, and published in the 
Critique Religieuse. 

A temperance journal called the Mew Fra has reached us 
from Evanston, Ill., which is well edited by women. The Law 
and Order League of Boston has issued a brisk little journal 
this season, which contains much important matter in regard 
to the enforcement of our liquor laws. It is a satisfaction to 
see how this evil of our day is being attacked on all sides; 
and the first lesson this age is learning, with reforms as well as 
religion, is that all different methods of action are to be valued 
and respected which are striking at the same great wrong. 

A leaflet has come to us from Ireland, from Mr. Edmund Har- 
vey, in which he pleads for real home rule in Ireland, and shows 
very rationally, it seems to us, how well it would be if the Irish 
people were allowed to govern their own local affairs while still 
remaining a part of the British Empire. Scotland, he says, is 
practically allowed to manage her own affairs, and is loyal to the 
United Kingdom. At present, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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and his chief secretary, are Englishmen or Scotchmen, or Irish 
tories who have not any sympathy with the Irish people. This 
causes perpetual discontent; and such a policy creates a desire 
for separation from Great Britain, which under other circum- 
stances would not exist. Mr. Harvey offers to send this little 
circular gratis and post-free to any who will-apply to his address 
Grange, Waterford, Ireland. 


EUROPEAN THOUGHT. 


It is’interesting to see the various opinions expressed in regard 
to George Eliot’s Life in some of the English Journals, as, for 
instance, the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. F. Harrison says, while praising her positivism, 
that she was thoroughly womanly, and gave no heed to the 
ordinary babble about woman’s rights. She probably did not 
wish to hear any babbling; but, if her hard-worked brain had had 
time and rest, we think she would have considered respectfully 
the question of women’s taxation without representation, and 
been outspoken in favor of their political equality with men. 
We see traces of this spirit in the records of her noble life. Mr. 
Hutton thinks she regarded the belief in God and immortality 
like the dreams of opium-eating; and Lord Acton calls Lewes a 
“ boisterous iconoclast,” but remarks that George Eliot, after his 
death, began to read her Bible. It is plain that we shall need 
some remarkable men to comprehend this great woman. 

Dr. Martineau’s new volume, Types of Ethical Theory, has ap- 
peared this spring, and been warmly received by our Unitarian 
brethren and the intellectual public. The Preface commands 
attention at once, being somewhat of a history of the author's 
mind and his processes of mental and moral development. Dr. 
Martineau’s age and feeble health make his friends not only wel- 
come this book, but also anxious that he may be spared to follow 
it with another which he has in view, as a more full completion 
of his work. 

Dr. Temple’s Bampton Lectures, given before the University of 
Oxford, call out some criticisms from our Unitarian brethren 
abroad, who, while admiring the general spirit of these lectures, 
cannot sympathize with the lecturer in his opinions in regard to 
the miracles. They cannot accept the middle ground which he 
takes. He does not base our faith in Christianity on the mira- 
cles; but, on the other hand, he is not ready to discard them. 
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This seems to us the reasonable ground to take. We cannot 
help seeing a difference in the character of these so-called mira- 
cles in both the Old and the New Testament. Some of them are 
such open violations of the known laws of nature, and sometimes 
so trivial in their character and results, that our reason rejects 
them as fabulous. Others suggest the idea of new laws not far 
removed from our own cognizance, which may some time be 
understood. The resurrection of Jesus suggests the belief in a 
spiritual body, conforming to this earthly one, which to the eye 
of faith may be seen even here. The curing of the sick or rais- 
ing of the dead in some cases may reveal, if we understood it, 
the power of mind over matter in one so highly endowed as 
Jesus. Many of these miracles, as Dr. Temple implies, are so 
inwoven with the character of Jesus that they cannot be sepa- 
rated from him. They may not be necessary to reveal his mis- 
sion; but they are fitting expressions, we believe, of a great 
spiritual nature like Jesus’ acting on men in their hours of grief 
or pain, and at last, by his sublime reappearance in his glorified 
body, making forever sure his immortality and our own. 

Our Unitarian brethren have had recently a great union mis- 
sionary meeting in Manchester, to arouse the sympathy and gen- 
erosity of their people toward the poor in their cities. 

The Zzxpositor, London, which has for so long been in the 
hands of the able and broad-minded Dr. Cox, has, to the great 
regret of the liberal Christian world, changed editors. It seems 
that the publishers took the alarm from the Record, that sound 
periodical which has for so many years sown contention in the 
religious world, and pursued the sainted F. D. Maurice up to the 
last days of his life. “No one who is at all behind the scenes,” 
says the Record, “can have the slightest doubt that these views 
[of Dr. Cox] present a pressing and anxious danger to those, 
both Churchmen and dissenters, who profess evangelical prin- 
ciples.” It goes on to say that, if there is such a thing as a 
religious epidemic, it is this of unsound views in regard to the 
future state. The Christian World (liberal orthodox) says, 
“There is no doubt about the epidemic, and we trust it will 
spread.” 

Marrtaa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Harriet MArTINEAU.* 


This is the tenth volume in the “Famous Women” Series; and, in 
its general character, it is deserving of its place. Like several of its 
predecessors, it is too brief for more than the most sketchy treatment ; 
but, within the accepted limits, it is well-proportioned. The emphasis 
is where it properly belongs. But the absurdity is evident of the 
same limits for a life so expansive as that of Harriet Martineau or 
George Eliot and one so contracted as that of Emily Bronté or Mary 
Lamb or Mary Wollstonecraft. The writers dealing with the latter 
subjects have a great advantage over those dealing with the former. 
Condensation is the mortal enemy of biographical charm. The writer 
who can be elaborate and discursive has the loaded dice. 

But Mrs. Miller’s book, though for the most part faithful and 
intelligent, has very serious defects. Her indebtedness to Dr. James 
Martineau is acknowledged in her preface; but it is evident that, 
had she consulted him more carefully on certain points, she would have 
written differently concerning them. The publication of her book has 
had the effect of opening the lips of Dr. Martineau upon a subject 
concerning which he has heretofore been extremely reticent,— his 
relations to his sister as affected by her Atkinson letters and his 
criticism of them in the Prospective Review. “He reviewed the 
book in such terms,” says Mrs. Miller, “that all intercourse between 
him and his sister was henceforth at an end.” It may be doubted 
whether Mrs. Miller’s treatment of the Atkinson letters would have 
pleased Miss Martineau more than her brother’s. The suggestion that 
she was in love with Mr. Atkinson, and that her unreciprocated 
affection led her to exaggerate his intellectual powers, is certainly as 
offensive as anything in Dr. Martineau’s review. He now explains that 
the correspondence between Harriet and himself bad entirely ceased 
several years before the publication of the Atkinson letters; and, after 
that event, it is evident that all the bitterness was upon her side. 

But we may be sure that Dr. Martineau would not have broken the 
silence he had preserved so long merely to set himself right. It was 
Mrs. Miller’s attack upon his mother’s memory that compelled him 
to speak out. The savageness of her attack is unexampled in contempo- 
rary biography. It goes on, page after page, with steadily increasing 
virulence. Like a man excited by the sound of his own voice, she 
proceeds from bad to worse. It is a pity that Dr. Martineau’s letter 
should not be easily within the reach of all who read Mrs. Miller’s book 
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and Miss Martineau’s Autobiography. It should not be allowed to perish 
in the transitory heap of newspaper matter. It will be essential to all 
critical studies of Miss Martineau in the future. It should form a part 
of any memorials that may yet be written of Dr. Martineau’s own life. 
It is a noble vindication of his mother’s character, which, however im- 
perfect, was almost as different as black from white from Mrs. Miller’s 
representations. 

Dr. Martineau has corrected Mrs. Miller’s hasty inferences on two 
other points: first, as to her engagement with his friend Worthington 
and its disruption ; second, as to her removal to London, to pursue her 
literary work. The misreading of the facts in both of these particulars, 
and especially in the latter, is simply monstrous. 

From the point where Mrs. Miller’s sketch reaches the threshold of 
Miss Martineau’s “ great success,” there is little to regret in her treat- 
ment of her subject. “The great success,” the politico-economical 
stories, is exhibited without exaggeration. And at no subsequent 
stage is she disposed to be extravagant in her laudation of Miss 
Martineau’s literary work. Her judgments generally accord with 
those which have been naturally selected by the consensus of the reading 
world. If there is any overestimate, it is of her History of the Peace. 
She praises highly, but not higher than they deserve, Feats on the Fiord, 
The Crofton Boys, The Settlers, and The Peasant and the Prince. Of Deer- 
brook she can say nothing flattering, nor of the second of her American 
books, nor of the Atkinson letters. Her characterization of the Autobi- 
ography is very stern and admirably just. Her account of the circum- 
stances under which it was written goes far to explicate, if not to 
palliate, its astonishing defects. She is only more severe with Mrs. 
Chapman's supplementary volume. “The biographer whom she chose 
to complete the work had neither the intimate personal knowledge, the 
mental faculty which might have supplied its place, nor the literary 
skill requisite to present a truer picture.” For twenty years after she 
had accepted the award of speedy death with philosophic calm, she lived 
on, suffering and working, and then died, to prove that her malady 
had been entirely misapprehended by the physicians. The amount 
of work she did for the Daily News and other journals and magazines 
and reviews in the course of these years was certainly remarkable. She 
wrote sixteen hundred and forty-two articles for the Daily News alone. 
Some of her best work was for America. We had no more appreciative 
friend during the Civil War. She well deserves the statue that has been 
decreed to her by her Massachusetts friends, and which Miss Whitney's 
genius has created. There was an element of contradiction in her life. 
So often quarrelsome, she had a most affectionate nature, and held many 
to her in the closest bonds of friendship and domestic peace. She 
inspired a boundless loyalty in her dependants. With her equals and 
superiors, she was less fortunate. That her faults were the necessities 
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of her virtues, as claimed by Mrs. Miller, is not to be allowed. Such 
self-confidence as hers is not necessary to successful teaching, nor are 
such personal dislikes as hers inseparable from strong attachments. 
Hers was a great nature and a powerful character, with some grievous 
faults. Her industry was phenomenal, and her humanity was untiring. 
But the singularity of her position as a public woman was a bias on her 
development, which was not for her good. Nevertheless, with Mrs. 
Browning and Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, she is one of the four 
women of great power and genius with whom England, in the nineteenth 
century, has enriched the world. J. W. C. 


Tue RELIGION oF PHILOsoPpHy.* 


Such is the pronunciamento on the title-page of this solid octavo; 
and, in concluding his work (p. 557), the author says, “ The great ques- 
tion before us is, What are the conditions of a religion that can become 
universal?” And he expresses the hope that he “has successfully 
achieved the solution of the metaphysical problem which underlies 
them, in the foregoing pages.” We must confess that, so far from having 
solved any problem of life or having thrown any light on any problem 
of any kind, he has only made darkness visible and the waters of true 
knowledge turbid. We are incapable of understanding him. There is 
nothing in this huge volume that is intelligible, save some long and fre- 
quent quotations from Spencer and Lewes, and the whole line of phi- 
losophers from Thales to Hamilton. At first, we thought, as we opened 
the work, that it was a philosophy of history. After turning over a few 
pages, we thought we were mistaken, and that it was a history of phi- 
losophy; but it was soon evident that it was not either of these which 
the writer was attempting to do, and we then did what we should have 
done in the beginning,— turned to the Preface, and there found a guide 
to the purpose of this ocean of quotations, and a few other things which 
struck us as among the most remarkable discoveries of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Here is one (a pet one, it would seem, for 
the author repeats it many times), “Mind is a product of speech ’”’! 
Now, we had always supposed that speech was a product of the mind. 
We paused, and read again. Surely, it did read so. “ Perception 
accounts for mind, not mind for perception”! Wonderful! “Sensibility 
and feeling are forms of motion”! This is not original, though no credit 
is given for it. But enough. We return to a statement of the purpose 
of the book: “It is to accomplish the unification of knowledge by 
" ® The Religion of Philosophy, or the Unification of Knowledge : A Comparison of 
the Chief Philosophical and Religious Systems of the World, made with a View to 
reducing the Categories of Thought, or the Most General Terms of Existence, to a 
Single Principle, thereby establishing a True Conception of God. By Raymond 8. 


Perrin. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d Street. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1885. pp. xix, 566, 
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reviewing the story of human speculation from the beginning to the 
present day.” This review covers two hundred and seven pages, and 
includes fifty-two authors or philosophers, about whose works and opin- 
ions as many books have been already written as there are quotations 
here. These pages and quotations do not throw a single ray of new 
light on the opinion of these writers or on the “unification of knowl- 
edge.” Then follow one hundred and forty pages, giving an analysis 
of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes, whose 
opinions have been quoted, analyzed, hashed, and rehashed by philo- 
sophical neophytes of the last two decades, from “ protoplasm” to “ per- 
ception.” For the purposes of this work, all that was needed of these 
writers could have been put on ten pages. We were reminded, as we were 
plodding through them, of Chief Justice Mayshall’s remark to a young 
lawyer who was wearying and smothering the justices with interminable 
quotations from the law books,— “ Sir, it is to be assumed that this court 
knows something.” 

When we had finished this endless examination of Spencer and 
Lewes, we drew a long breath, and felt that we had reached the author’s 
real work, “ the unification of knowledge” “and the establishment of a 
true conception of God.” ; 

Alas for us! After a chapter of twenty pages on “Superstition and 
Mystery,” we were served with twenty-six pages on “The Religions 
of Egypt and India,” twenty-four more on “The Religions of Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, and Buddha,” then twenty-eight pages on “The 
Religions of Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, and Islam”! Here we take 
breath in our chase after the subject to be discussed, “the unification 
of knowledge and the true conception of God.” We have got through 
four hundred and sixty-eight pages, and have not yet covered all the 
preliminaries to the logical grapple with the “great problem as yet 
unsolved” by the giant intellects of all the centuries; for now we are 
treated to an examination of “The Hebrew Religion,” the laws, cus- 
toms, morals of that people, an abstract of their history, and the office 
of their prophets. The author's knowledge on this subject, as often in 
the other chapters, appears to be second hand; for he relies for a criti- 
cism of the Hebrew religion mainly upon Spencer (!), Miiller, and 
Renan. But he finds it “hard to forgive” the last two ‘for believing 
in a personal God,”—a most unsatisfactory and untrustworthy chapter 
of a purely destructive and uncritical character, entirely misleading 
both in statement and inference. 

The next chapter is on “The Religion of Christ.” The author says 
that everything that is good in Christ’s teachings was known before, 
and most of them “utterly impracticable in life.” “God was to Jesus 
@ person, not a principle,”—a terrible mistake. Renan and his school 
are his authority for his historical statements, and, it would seem, for 
most of his opinions. Jesus’ doctrine of a future life is very false and 
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unphilosophical. There is no future life but of the race. Individuals 
cease consciousness with breath. The “doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments is pernicious.” Jesus was “a young villager who sees 
the world through the prism of his own simplicity”; “Our nation is 
already showing startling symptoms of moral decay... by the pitiful 
views of life... assimilated by the mind of Jesus”; “Jesus taught 
that this life was ordered by Satan”! and more to the same purpose 
or worse. We do not choose to occupy our pages further with the flings 
at the teachings of Jesus, the travesties of his most divine sayings, the 
reproaches of his ignorance and bigotry, with here and there a conces- 
sion that he haci some excellent traits of character, but not equal to the 
guidunce of the civilization of the nineteenth century. Three things 
the author makes clear, and it is about all he does make clear: he does 
not believe in a God of intelligence, and ridicules the idea of a personal 
God; he has no belief in a future life, nor any respect for those who 
do believe in it. It is not probable that so many pages have been 
written to so little purpose in this half-century. It is to be hoped that 
he will have no equal in the next. R. P. 8. 


Tue Destiny oF MAN VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN.* 


It is a relief to turn from the dogmatism of theologians concerning 
“ the destiny of man” to the argument from “probability” contributed 
by a thoroughly scientific temper. Whatever inferiority this later con- 
tribution may confess as doctrine for the making of creeds is compen- 
sated by the steady building up of facts on which to base that proba- 
bility, which can only become a fact by death, when the antecedent facts 
are no more. Prof. Fiske is a thorough-going evolutionist, not simply 
so called, but so professed. The point of view of Spencer is, in general, 
his point of view; and the methods of Darwin are his working theory. 
But he utterly parts company with the materialists who work in physics, 
and state their conclusions in terms of metaphysics, declaring that impos- 
sible which they have not discovered, nor have had any instrument for 
its scrutiny. Concerning this approach to the verge of physics and the 
way in which materialists there shout a denial across the chasm they 
cannot bridge, he says, “ The materialistic assumption that there is no 
such state of things, and that the life of the soul, accordingly, ends with 
the life of the body, is, perhaps, the most colossal instance of baseless 
assumption that is known to the history of philosophy.” It must not 
be supposed that Prof. Fiske has argued the question of immortality 
throughout his book. He has not argued it at all, but devotes a last 
chapter to “the future life.” This chapter transforms the book from 
a scientific review into a prophet’s clear vision. All that goes before 


- ® The Destiny of Man viewed tn the Light of his Origin. By John Fiske. Boston 
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this chapter is preparatory for it, showing how man rose from brute con- 
ditions to psychic powers, and then used these new powers to reduce the 
conflict of the brute nature, and proclaim a peace. All this leads natu- 
rally to the discussion of transcendently gracious and gentle ethical devel- 
opments, and shows, in striking contrasts, the contention of brutes for a 
scant sustenance and the “altruistic” compassions which lead us to 
“look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others.” Incidentally, by a careful system of references, the little 
volume is a guide to the works of Prof. Fiske on Cosmic Philosophy, Dar- 
winism, and Other Essays, and The Excursions of an Evolutionist, etc. If 
a class were intending to study the theory of evolution as taught by this 
author, The Destiny of Man would answer well as “a manual” to be 
used in conjunction with these larger works. 

A notice of this valuable little book would be inadequate which did 
not take account of its transparent style. It is easy reading upon high 
themes. It is a genuine contribution to the hopes of the human heart 
concerning the unseen world. T. R. 8. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT.* 


It is not often that a study in politics is made at once so able and 
so interesting. It is presented with all the familiarity of one inside 
the circle of active political life and with the independence of one 
wholly outside it. It is at once an arraignment of methods in operation 
and a vindication of opportunities within the scope of existing methods. 
The whole book proceeds upon the conviction that between the theory 
and practice of the Constitution there is a marked distinction, that 
“ Congressional government” is the “real government of the Union” ; 
that “the balances of the Constitution are for the most part only ideal.” 
In the elaboration of this view, Mr. Wilson indulges in much sharp criti- 
cism,— here and there, perhaps, too sweeping a denunciation of present 
methods in contrasting them with the past; and this tendency to place 
the “unfallen perfection ” of our government in the early years of the 
Republic is characteristic of his whole outlook. But it makes interest- 
ing reading, and, if not wholly justified as argument, is sufficiently 
true for illustration. We cannot avoid the feeling of a strong leaning 
in this author toward English estimates of popular government, and the 
adaptation of judgments concerning Parliament to apply to Congress is 
sometimes perilously easy. But, after all limitations are noted, this is 
a lucid, earnest book. It is a book with a purpose, and this purpose 
is kept constantly in view; and any young man who would study the 
central power of our governmental system will do well to familiarize 
himself with this little volume. It is full of valuable matter, it ix 
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forcibly and clearly written, and it throws instructive side-lights upon 
two other great legislative bodies, the English Parliament and the 
French Assembly. There is a vivacity and snap about the style which 
approaches the very outmost verge of seriousness and dignity, but com- 
pensates for startling the reader by chaining his attention when thus 
aroused. However great an impression it may make in Washington 
(we hear it has already wakened attention there), the impression will 
be clean-cut and the stimulation of conscience will be salutary. 

T. R. 8, 


JAMES AND |LucRETIA Mort. 


The author of this biography has given her reason for considering 
the lives of James and Lucretia Mott together, though one might easily 
have expected that the latter would be alone portrayed, or at least give 
the name to the volume. It was because, though she began with the 
purpose of writing the life of her grandmother, the picture of the ‘hus- 
band would continually make itself felt. We think she chose wisely to 
present the lives undivided. It suggests in itself the close union of 
these two brave souls, though their work was often as different as their 
temperaments. 

The book is valuable in many ways. Aiming very clearly at a truth- 
fulness which must have been made easier by the memory of the sterling 
characters with which it deals, the educating effect of reading this 
book amply makes up for any lack of literary attractiveness one may 
feel in much that is confessedly prosaic. The long extracts from 
diaries, kept while Mr. and Mrs. Mott were abroad, are less interesting 
than the rest; but they all serve to make the picture more complete. 

This plain, unvarnished feature of the biography seems quite in 
accord with the Quaker atmosphere and surroundings in the midst of 
which we find ourselves. It is, indeed, refreshing to pass from much 
that is artificial to-day to the simple ways of the Friends, especially 
when these are the accompaniment of a career that was so useful as 
Mrs. Mott’s. The picture of Quakerism seems quite complete. We see 
it in home life and in the “meeting.” We see it in language and in 
actions. We are let into the inner workings of the sect at a time long 
. previous to the separation caused by the views of Elias Hicks. We see 
this movement brought to its culmination, and the breach widening, 
especially between the Orthodox Quakers and Lucretia Mott, until she 
at last became interested in the Free Religious Association. During 
the progress of these changes, she encountered much that savored of 
bigotry and bordered on persecution ; but there was no looking back 
from the plough to which she had set her hand. 


* James and Lucretia Mott. Life and Letters. Edited by their granddaughter, 
Anna Davis Hallowell. With portraits, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Quite as interesting and instructive is the feature of the book which 
refers to the anti-slavery movement. It was in this that the heroism of 
these two characters was most clearly revealed. To read this volume 
makes us wonder at the strides liberty has taken in the last half-century. 
We get a very striking view of the persistence of the anti-slavery people 
—fanatics they were then — and the hardships they had to encounter. 
Although the narrative is not given to drawing highly colored portraits 
of Lucretia Mott, it is impossible to give it a fair reading without feeling 
that here was one of our most remarkable women. 

Tt seems to us that we are altogether too likely to overlook our debt 
of gratitude to such surpassingly heroic people. Naturally enough, they 
found some tardy appreciation of their efforts, as also some claims, too 
easily made, for a shure in the honors. We quote a few words: “ The 
time came when the crown of thorns, worn for so many years by the 
brave band of abolitionists, changed to a crown of laurel. In that hour 
of triumph, how many claimed to share its glory! The sweet, forgiving 
charity of these two overlooked the inconsistency in the congratulations 
showered upon them; but to others, less magnanimous, it was amazing 
to witness the felicitations they received from former opponents, who, 
clothed in complacent self-delusion, seemed entirely forgetful of their 
own discreditable record.” We should recommend to those whose lives 
have been rendered comfortable without much exertion of their own to 
read this biography, in order to get an idea of what courage and self- 
sacrifice mean. : 

Personally, the man was less active and more calm, the woman 
more impulsive and energetic. Mr. Mott attended to a business for 
many years; but he took his anti-slavery principles with him, and made 
a change when he feared a compromise with slavery to remain in it. 
Lucretia Mott was the more given to public speaking, and yet she was 
familiar with and active in the conduct of the household. Especially 
does her career disprove the assumption that a public-spirited woman 
must neglect her family, for her home life was singularly beautiful. 
There must have been a charm about this woman’s character which shone 
through its strength and energy. A few words of Dr. Furness, quoted 
in the biography, will illustrate : — 

“*On more than one oscasion it was my privilege to officiate at wed- 
dings where she was present, and when the marriage service was over 
she was moved to speak a word of counsel to the bridal pair; and she 
discharged the office with such a grace, that all wedding ceremonies 
seemed unfinished when her benign voice was not heard there. I re- 
member once how she told a young couple, that she owed the happiness 
of her wedded life to the fact that her husband and herself were one 
in a deep interest in the sacred cause of wronged humanity. Thus this 
deep interest, this hunger and thirst for right, was a well of life in her, 
making the present rich in happiness, and keeping her heart full.’” 
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The volume before us, which is plainly and appropriately gotten up, 
contains phototypes of James and Lucretia Mott which present them at 
two periods in their lives. The difference in character is easily detected. 
And it seems to us that, in the case of the woman, a marked develop- 
. ment of face is manifested, indicating a wonderful growth of character 
through the years of labor and trial that fell to her willing lot. 

B. R. B. 


PaRrapIsE Founp.* 


The thesis of this “truly remarkable” book is “that the cradle of 
the human race, the Eden of primitive tradition, was situated at the 
north pole, in a country submerged at the time of the deluge.” It is 
supported by a portentous array of learning from all sources, and the 
ingenuity with which it is set forth is quite astonishing. To its author, 
the question seems to be the one matter of interest to modern thinkers ; 
and his alarming industry is thereby explained. The accumulation of 
his material must have taken a long time, though two summer vacations 
have sufficed to set forth the result reached. “Of the preparedness of 
the scientific world to accept it” the author is “confident.” We are 
quite as confident that the scientific world will not rush to embrace 
the theories of a writer who believes in the primitive giants, the patri- 
arch Methuselah, and an actual tree of life. The discussion of this 
“central tree” is very rich: “Its fair stem shooting up as arrow- 
straight as the body of one of the ‘ giant trees of California,’ far overtop- 
ping, it may be, even such gigantic growths as these; around it would 
have turned ‘the stars of God’; through its topmost branches the 
human worshipper would have looked up to that unmoving centre- 
point where stood the changeless throne of the Creator. How con- 
ceivable that that Creator should have reserved for sacred uses this 
one natural altar-height of the earth, and that by special command He 
should have guarded its cne particular adornment from desecration ! ” 
This chapter gives a very good idea of the method of President Warren’s 
madness. He searches all literature for traditions that have any con- 
nection with the word “tree,” and turns them all into confirmations of 
the very letter of Genesis, utterly regardless of any opposing argument. 
We are not surprised to learn from such a source that the theory of 
the primitive brutishness of mankind has entirely broken down, any 
more than that “the documents imbedded in the opening chapters of 
Genesis may yet prove to be what reverent and orthodox scholars have 
already affirmed,— fragments of the Sacred Scriptures of the Antedilu- 
vian Patriarchal Church”! Dr. Warren has a worthy companion in the 
writer of a German letter printed in the Appendix,— if, indeed, it be 


" © Paradise Found: The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A Study 
of the Prehistoric World. By William F. Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Boston 
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not a “sell” upon the guileless President,— from a “ divinely inspired ” 
student of theology in Kénigsberg, who, from his own immediate reve- 
lations, indorses the theory of a “curseless Paradise at the north pole,” 
and announces that a “still more glorious Paradise will be found there 
in a not distant future.” If any reader of this absurdly elaborate pro- 
duction does not find in this German ally the reductio ad absurdum of 
the north pole theory, let him turn to Dillmann on Genesis or any other 
scholarly commentator without a hobby, and learn how coolly Dr. 
Warren omits the arguments which go to show conclusively that the 
Eden legend refers to a central part of Asia, to which all Eastern tradi- 


tion refers unanimously. N. P. G. 


Porter’s Morau Scrence.* 


President Porter's theoretical and practical treatise covers the field 
of ethics with his usual comprehensiveness and thoroughness. His aim 
was to provide a text-book for college classes, not a scholastic treatise ; 
and its method seems to adapt it well to that purpose. Dr. Porter is 
rationalistic and naturalistic in his moral theorizing, while not at all an 
evolutionist, and quite distinct in his handling of the science from such 
a writer as Leslie Stephen, to whom, indeed, as to Herbert Spencer, he 
fails to do justice. But the objections to the a priori theories of former 
moralists are rarely better summarized than here. These theories “ have 
this in common, that they all derive the ethical relations and emotions 
from man as an individual.” The intuitional theory contradicts the tes- 
timony of consciousness, which makes us aware of a process of judgment 
of actions,— superfluous, if we have an intuitional power; while the theo- 
ries of a moral sense and a “categorical imperative” alike disregard 
the element of reflection entering into all moral action. Of Kant’s 
ethics, Leslie Stephen has well said that it has only one defect,— that it 
has no relation whatever to human nature as we know it. President 
Porter’s system, on the contrary, is drawn from experience ; and he holds 
“that moral relations and feelings require no special faculty or endow- 
ment. They are the necessary products or results of two conspicuous 
human endowments,— the reflective intellect and the voluntary impulses 
or affections. The reflective intellect cannot but find the norm or 
standard of duty in the natural capacities of man. So soon as it con- 
ceives of any idéal whatever for aspiration or control, so soon as it recog- 
nizes such an ideal, it necessarily imposes it as a law for the voluntary 
faculties. This ideal thus recognized and imposed becomes a moral 
law.... The moral relations, so far as they are rational or intellectual, 
are not original categories, but are the necessary result of a special 
application of the category of adaptation or design. ... The moral 
nature or the moral faculty are but other names for the human faculties, 
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when employed upon a special subject-matter and in a peculiar manner.” 
This psychological naturalism marks a decided advance upon the irra- 
tional moral philosophy usually taught in our colleges, and we trust 
that President Porter’s text-book will find wide acceptance. N. P. G. 


Mr. W. A. Hovey’s Mind-reading and Beyond is a compilation from 
reports of the London Society for Psychical Research, and is concerned 
almost entirely with the phenomena of thought transference witnessed 
in three different cases. Guessing numbers and cards and reproduction 
of sketches are the main subjects iavestigated. The experiments under 
the conduct of Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, the philosophical linen-draper of 
Liverpool, are particularly interesting. The volume is a contribution 
of pertinent facts not yet reduced to laws, in that fascinating border- 
land of psychology still insufficiently explored, but which must in time 
be forced to yield up all its secrets. (Lee & Shepard.) N. P. G. 
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